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certified by Lord Cornbury, to be used as 
General Department. evidence, “seeing his Excellency who had 


“ | the originals was then in the Jerseys.” 


MR. BRODHEAD'S IMPEACHMENT OF lant was at first declined by the defend- 


tern A . ant’s counsel, who thought that the origi- 
a? CORRETES ASS OSE inals should be produced. But on finding 


Read before the New York Historical Soeiety, Oct. 13, 1863. that the trial would otherwise. be put off 
Tur case of the Reverend Francis Ma-| for the term, they agreed, “ that the copy 
kemie, a Presbyterian Minister, who was) of such Instructions from Her Majesty to 
prosecuted by Lord Cornbury in 1707, for | the Governour as shall be produced by the 
preaching without his license, is familiar to’ Attorney General and signed by the Go- 
ull who are well-informed in the Colonial | yernour shall be admitted on tryal to be 
History of New York. The narrative of | the same in evidence as if the original in- 
Makemie’s prosecution, originally printed | structions were produced.” The defendant 
in 1707, and republished in 1755 with an) nevertheless objected that a Governor’s 
introduction by William Livingston, forms | Instructions, being private, “ were no law.” 
the fourth number of the fourth volume of |On the 7th of June the petty jurors were 
Force’s reprint of Historical Tracts. Smith,| sworn, and the Attorney General produced 
in his History of New York, Volume I., | an extract from the Queen’s Instructions, 
pp. 186-190 (Ed. 1830), and Miller in his} signed by Lord Cornbury and admitted by 
Memoirs of Doctor Rodgers, 125-180, give | both parties in evidence as if the original 
detailed accounts of the case ; which is also| were present, as follows, “ You are not to 
more briefly alluded to in Hutohinson’s | permit any minister coming from Eng- 
Mass, II, 124, 125; Dunlap, L, 263 ; Ban-| land to preach in your government with- 
croft, IIL, 62; Sedgwick’s Life of Livings-| out a certificate from the Right Reve- 
ton, 110, and Chalmers’s Revolt of the Colo-| rend the Bishop of London ; Nor any 
nies, L.,139, Cornbury’s own statement of! other minister coming from any other part 
the affair, in a letter to the Lords of Trade, | or place, without first obtuining leave from 
is in N. Y, Colonial Documents, IV., 1186.*| you, our Governour’” The defendant’s 
Recent investigations, however, have|counsel all insisted that this Instruction 
brought to my knowledge a circumstance | could not have the effect of a law, as it had 
in the case hitherto unsuspected, and which | never been promulgated ; and at any rate 
I take this opportunity of making public. | that it could only apply to ministers of the 
Makemie was arraigned on the 4th of |Church of England. Moreover, there was 
June 1707, before the Supreme Court of |no established church for the whole Pro- 
New York, when the Attorney General | vince of New York; and besides the Eng- 
asked the defendant’s counsel if they would | lish Act of Toleration had no force in the 
allow a copy of the Queen’s Instructions, | Plantations. Makemie himself, in a very 
ith‘ Alina Winriahaliaai si able argument, showed that liberty of con- 
Oct. rs 1906; be - did not eee tees at science was secured in New York to all pe 
‘Trade uutil the summer of 1708, after Lord Lovelace SONS except papists, and that no ministers, 
had been appointed to succeed him. | other than those of the Church of England, 
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were obliged to take any license from the 
Governor, or ever had been so obliged, 
until that method had “ of late been erected 
and forced into practice” by Lord Cornbury. 
But no one questioned the genuineness of 
the Queen’s Instruction to which the Go- 
vernor had certified, although the defend- 
ant would have preferred to have the At- 
torney General swear to the truth of the 
copy. The jury, in a very short time, ac- 
quitted Makemie, because they thought he 
“had not transgressed any law.” 

While studying this case, of which I have 
purposely abstained from stating all the 
points, I was struck with the extraordinary 
character of the clause above quoted, which 
Lord Cornbury vouched to be one of the 
Instructions given to him by Queen Anne. 
It does not occur in Sloughter’s Instrue- 
tions (Col. Doc. III., 685-691), nor in 
Fletcher’s (Col. Doe. III., 818-824), nor in 
Bellomont’s (Col. Doc. IV., 284-292), nor 
in Lovelace’s (N. Y. Council Minutes, X., 
304-837), nor in Hunter's (Col. Doc. V., 
124-143). Nor is it found in the extracts 
from Cornbury’s Instructions of December, 
1702, for the Government of New York, in 
Hawkins’ Missions of the Church of Eng- 
land, 423, 424, and in Bolton’s West-| 
chester, II., 203, 204. Neither is it con- 
tained in Cornbury’s Instructions for the| 
Government of New Jersey, of 16th No-| 
vember, 1702;.in Leaming and Spicer, | 
619-646, and in Smith’s New Jersey, 230-| 
261. Inasmuch as (for the reason stated in| 
a note in Col. Doc., IV., 885) I did not) 
procure copies of Cornbury’s Instructions | 
from King William, dated 26th November 
1701 (in N. Y. Entries, D, 440), and from | 
Queen Anne, dated 31st December, 1702 
(in N. Y. Entries, E, 277), 1 wrote to Lon- 
don for information. In reply I have just 
received a letter from one of the gentlemen 
connected with Her Majesty’s Public Re- 
cord Office, stating that the clause certified | 
to by Lord Cornbury, as quoted above, és| 
not contained in either of his Instructions 
from King William or Queen Anne. 

There is, however, a clause in all the In-| 
structions above referred to, “That no| 








within our Province of New York without 
the license of the said Bishop of London, 
and that no other person now there, or that 
shall come from other parts, be admitted 
to keep school without your license first 
had” (Col. Doe. IIL., 372, 688, 821, IV., 288, 
V., 185; Smith, 1, 172; Bolton, II., 204). 
It may be charitably supposed that Lord 
Cornbury had this claim in his mind when, 
at his first interview with Makemie in Ja- 
nuary, 1707, he told him that “ none shall 
preach in my government without my li. 
cense as the Queen has signified to me by her 
Royal Instructions (Force, IV., iv., 9, 12). 
When afterwards, on more carefully exa- 
mining his Instructions, he found that he 
had no warrant for exercising the power 
which he had so boldly claimed, Lord Corn- 
bury seems to have deliberately forged the 
clause to which he attested, and which was 


introduced as evidence on Makemie’s trial. 


This he could easily do while he was away 
in New Jersey, by altering the words 
“ schoolmaster” to “minister,” and “ keep 
school” to “preach.” The original In- 
structions were pertinaciously and with 
good reason withheld from an examination 
in open court. 

Lord Cornbury, however, had for some 
time before claimed and exercised the 
power to license ministers of all denomina- 
tions, as well as schoolmasters, and had in- 
sisted that without such license none should 
preach or teach in the Province under his 
government. Instances of this occurred in 
the cases of Paulus Van Vleck, at Kinder- 
hook, in 1702; Bernardus Freeman, at New 
Utrecht in Kings County, in 1705; and 
Francis Goodhue, at Jamaica, in Queens 
County, in 1706 (Doc. Hist., IIL, 92, 93, 
131, 538, 539). 

Strangely enough, the defendant, in 1707, 
himself admitted and even vouched for the 
accuracy of Cornbury’s Extract by care- 
lessly confounding it with the clause relat- 
ing to schoolmasters, in the “ Copy of In- 
structions from King William to a former 
governor,” which Makemie appears to have 
seen (Force, IV., iv., 27, 38). With such 
an endorsement from the defendant on the 


schoolmaster be henceforth permitted to! trial, no one seems to have doubted, until 
come from England and to keep school|now, the authenticity of the extract; al- 
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though Smith (I., 172) in allusion to the) 
cases of Van Vleck and Truman, speaks 
of Cornbury’s “ unauthoritative rule.” —Li- 
vingston, in his Introduction to Makemie’s 
trial, which he republished in 1755, while| 
speaking of Cornbury’s “ usurping over the 
consciences of men an unrighteous domi- 
nion,” does not appear to suspect him of 
forging a Royal Instruction. 

It is also worthy of remark that in his 
letter to the Board of Trade (Col. Doc., 
IV., 1186), Cornbury cites, for the justifi- 
cation of his conduct towards Makemie, 
only the Queen’s Instruction in regard to 
liberty of conscience being allowed to all 
except Papists, and the presumed intention 
of the English Act of Toleration. He did 





not dare to claim in that letter, that his 
Instructions authorized him to forbid any 
erson to preach in his government without 
is license, as he told Makemie they did. 
It is still more remarkable that Chal- 
mers, who had access to the original records 
of the Board of Trade, should have erred 
so explicitly as to state that from the Res- 
toration of Charles the Second to the Ame- 
rican Revolution it was a Royal Instruc- 
tion to the Colonial Governors “ to allow 
no one to preach without a license from a 
Bishop” (Rev. Col., L, 359). This certainly 
was not true in regard to New York. The 
utmost power or duty of the Governor was 





“to inquire whether there be any minister 
within your government who preaches and 
administers the sacrament in any orthodox 
church or chapel without being in due or- 
ders, and to give an account thereof to the 
said Lord Bishop of London.” This In- 
struction, not addressed to Sloughter, 
Fletcher, or Bellomont, was first given to 
Cornbury in 1701, after the organization of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 

el in Foreign Parts. It was repeated to 

im in 1702, and was continued to his suc- 
cessors (Col. Doc., IV., 288, V., 135 ; Haw- 
kins, 424; Bolton, II., 204). It certainly 
referred only to ministers not “in due or- 
ders,” or in other words not belonging to 
the Church of England, preaching in any 
* orthodox” or Episcopal church or chapel. 
Even then, the Governor could only “ give 





an account thereof” to the Bishop of Lon- 
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don. He certainly was never instructed to 


‘allow no Dutch, nor French, nor Presby- 


terian, or other minister within the Pro- 
vince of New York “ to preach without a 
license from a Bishop.” 

History has already exhibited Lord Corn- 
bury as a mean liar, a vulgar profligate, a 
frivolous spendthrift, an impudent cheat, a 
fraudulent bankrupt, and a detestable bi- 
got. He is now convicted of having per- 
petrated one of the most outrageous for- 
geries ever attempted by a British noble- 
man. Joun Romeyn BropHeEap. 

New York, Oct. 1, 1863. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF AARON 
BURR, AND SOME OF HIS COTEMPO- 
RARIES OF THE NEW YORK BAR. 

A paper 7304888, before the Ly 1, Historical Soclety. ©”? 
I nave thought that some recollections 

of Aaron Burr, and some of the most pro- 

minent members of the Bar of the City of 

New York of his time, might be interest- 

ing ; and that even a hasty sketch, which is 

all that I can promise, prepared as it has 
necessarily been amidst other occupations, 
might not only be amusing for the hour, 
but be, perhaps, the means of transmitting 
at least to a few of those who are to come 
after us, some of the peculiar traits and 
characteristics of these distinguished men. 
Their memory is fast fading away; and 
now, if ever, what can be recollected by 
those who saw and heard them should be 
written down and preserved. As to the 
first, Col. Burr, I enjoyed peculiar advan- 
tages of knowledge, having been for a pe- 
riod of about six years, namely, from about 
1814 to 1820, a clerk and student in his 
office and in constant intercourse with him, 
and this at a period of my life when the 
strongest impressions were likely to be 
made upon me. As to the others, I can of 
conrse give you only the result of such ob- 
servations as frequent opportunities of see- 
ing and hearing them in court in their pro- 
fessional characters, and occasionally at 
their offices or in other places, afforded me 
the means of making; but they will be such, 





I think, as will give you some distinct idea 
of them, if they should not be sufficient to 
5 “Ape them before you. 

e public life and character of Col. Burr 
are well known, for they have already be- 
come matter of history ; but his personal 
habits and peculiarities are not so well un- 
derstood, and it is these which I desire 
more particularly to bring before you. 
Indeed it is from these sources that more 
may be learned of a man’s real character 
than from any other. 

What then can I say of this remarkable 
man—for such he truly was—who though 
small in person filled so great a space—who 
once moved familiarly before the world, and 
yet seems to us now so like a mystery ! 

There is a very old maxim with which 
we are all conversant, de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. I admit that it is more to be com- 
mended for its charity (blessed virtue it is) 
than to be regarded by the truthful. histo- 
rian or biographer. But it may be safely 
said that it has been quite sufficiently de- 
parted from in the case of Col. Burr. 

The dark side of Col. Burr’s character 
has been very often presented, and it is 
unnecessary that I should make another 
exhibition of it. It gives me pleasure to 
be able to bring into the light features upon 
which it is more agreeable to dwell, and 
some of which, indeed, may be contem- 
plated with advantage. 

Let me first speak of his temperance in 
eating and drinking. It would be natural] to 
suppose that aman somewhat unrestricted, 
as it must be admitted he was, in one re- 
spect which may be regarded as in some 
degree correlative, would not be very much 
restrained in the indulgences of the table. 
But the fact is otherwise. His diet was 
very light. A cup of coffee and a roll, with 
but seldom the addition of an egg, and 
never of meat or fish, constituted his break- 
fast. His dinner, in a majority of cases, 
consisted of roasted potatoes seasoned with 
a little salt and butter, or perhaps of some 
thickened milk (called sometimes “ bonny 
clabber”) sweetened with sugar. A cup of 
black tea with a slice of bread and butter 


was the last meal; and these constituted, 
as the general rule, his whole sustenance 
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for twenty-four hours. The exception was 
when some friend was invited by him to 
dinner. He was very fond, when seated 
at table, of having his favorite cat near him, 
and it was a pleasant thing to see puss sit 
on the arm of his chair and keep him com- 
pony As to spirituous liquors I have no 
esitation in saying, from personal know- 
ledge, that he never used them. His usual 
beverage was claret and water sweetened 
with loaf sugar. His wine he bought by 
the cask, and had bottled at his residence. 
The result of his abstemious course of living 
was that he enjoyed uniform good health, 
which was seldom if ever interrupted. 

His industry was of the most remarkable 
character. Indeed it may with truth be 
said that he was never idle. He was al- 
ways employed in some way, and what is 
more, required every one under him to be 
so. Sometimes in coming through the 
office and observing that I was not at work, 
as I might not have been for the moment, 
he would say, “ Master John, can’t you find 
something to do?” although it is safe to 
say that no clerk in an office was ever more 
constantly worked thanI was. He would 
rise at an early hour in the morning, de- 
vote himself to business all day—for he had 
a large general practice—and usually re- 
tired to rest not sooner than twelve or half- 
past twelve at night, In this way he would 
accomplish a vast amount of work. His 
perseverance and indefatigability, too, were 
strikingly characteristic. No plan or pur- 
pose once formed was abandoned, and no 
amount of labor ever seemed to discourage 
him or cause him to desist. To begin a 
thing was, with him, to finish it. ow 
widely in this respect he differed from some 
professional men of his own and the present 
day I need hardly say. I could recur to 
some greatly his juniors in years who were 
and are his very opposites in this respect. 
He was for having a thing done, too, as soon 
as it could be, and not, as some have erro- 
neously supposed, for seeing how long it 
could be put off before it was begun. 

But I must say a word of his manner in 
court. He seemed, in the street and every- 
where in public, to be strongly conscious 
that he was a mark for observation—not 
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| 
indeed in the sense in which Hamlet is} 
spoken of as “ the observed of all obser-| 
vers,” but as an object, to some of curio- 
sity, to others of hostile or suspicious re- 
gard. Carrying this feeling into a court- 
room his manner was somewhat reserved, 
though never submissive, and he used no 
unnecessary words. He would present at 
once the main point of his case, and as his 
preparation was thorough, would usually 
be successful. But he was not eloquent. 
If he thought his dignity assailed in any 
manner, even inferentially, his rebuke was 
withering in the cutting sarcasm of its few 
words, and the lightning glance of his ter- 
rible eyes which few could withstand, I 
may say in this connexion that his self-pos- 
session, under the most trying cireumstan- 
ces, was wonderful, and that he probably 
never knew what it was to fear a humar 
being. 

Ifthere was anything which Burr’s proud 
spirit supremely despised it was a mean, 
prying curiosity. He early inculcated on 
me the lesson, never to read even an opened 
letter addressed to another which might be 
lying in my way, and never to look over 
another who was writing a letter. It was 
one of my duties to copy his letters, and I 
shall never forget the indignant and wither- 
ing look which, on one occasion, he gave 
to a person in the office who endeavored to 
see what I was copying. Neither would 
he tolerate any impertinent staring or gaz- 
ing at him as if to spy out his secret 
thoughts and reflections. 


“ Too close inquiry, his stern glance would quell— 
There breathed but few whose aspect might defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye. 

He had the skill when cunning’s gaze would seek 
To probe his heart and watch his changing cheek, 
At once the observer’s purpose to espy, 
And on himself roll back his scrutiny.” 


You will be glad to hear me say some- 
thing of his very fascinating powers in 
conversation. It may seem strange, if not 
incredible, that a man who had passed 
through such vicissitudes as hé had, and 
who must have had such a crowd of early 
and pressing memories on his mind, should 
be able to preserve a uniform serenity and 
even cheerfulness; but such is the fact. 
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His manners were courtly and his carriage 
graceful, and he had a winning smile in 
moments of pleasant intercourse which 
seemed almost to charm you. He would 
langh too, sometimes, as if his heart was 
bubbling with joy, and its effect was irre- 
sistible. Nobody could tell a story or an 
anecdote better than he could, and nobody 
enjoyed it better than he did himself. His 
maxim was suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 
Yet where spirit and a determined manner 
were required, probably no man _ ever 
showed them more effectively. Although 
comparatively small in person and light in 
trame, I have seen him rebuke and put to 
silence men of position in society greatly 
his superiors in physical strength, who 
were wanting in respect in their language | 
towards him. 

Col. Burr was a social man ; that is, he 
liked the company of a friend, and would 
spend a half hour with him in conversation 
most agreeably. Occasionally one with 
whom he had been on intimate terms, and 
who had shared his adventures, like Samuel 
Swartwout or William Hosack, would call 
and have a pleasant time. Dr. W. J. Mc- 
Nevin was also intimate with him. He 
was very fond of young company. Chil- 
dren were delighted with him. He not 
only took an interest in their sports, but 
conciliated them and attached them to him 
by presents. The latter, I may observe, 
was also one of his modes of pleasing the 
more mature of the gentler sex. 

He was very fond of alluding to events 
in his military life. Indeed I think that he 
chiefly prided himself upon his military 
His counsel was much sought 
by foreigners engaged in revolutionary en- 
terprises, jwho happened to be in New 
York; and during the period of the revo- 
lution in Caraccas, Generals Carrera and 
Ribas, who took part in it, and during its 
existence visited New York, were on very 
intimate terms with him. The former was 
a gentleman of great talent but of modest 
and retired bearing. 

There are some who suppose that Col. 
Burr had no virtues. This is a mistake. 
He was true in his friendships, and would 
go any length to serve a friend; and he 
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had also the strongest affections. I shall} Something will be expected to be said 
never forget the incidents concerning the| by me with regard to his duel with Gen, 
loss of his daughter Theodosia, then wife| Hamilton. So much has been written on 
of Gov. Alston of South Carolina. Soon | this subject already that I can add nothing 
after Col. Burr’s return from Europe to| to the history of the transaction. Every 
New York he arranged for her to come on|one will,form an opinion for himself as to 
and visit him, and she set out, as is known, | who was to blame in that unfortunate affair. 
from Georgetown in a small schooner called | I will say, however, that it was a matter to 
the Patriot. Timothy Green, a retired! which Col. Burr, from delicacy, never re- 
lawyer in New York, a most worthy man ferred. He was no boaster and no calum- 
and an old friend of Col. Burr, went on by | niator, and certainly he would have had no 
land to accompany her. The fact of the} word of censure for his dead antagonist. 
departure of the vessel with his daughter |I will relate, however, an gnecdote told me 
and Mr. Green on board was communicated | by him indicating the degree of hostility 
by letter from Goy. Alston to Col. Burr,| felt towards him by some after that trans- 
and he looked forward with anticipations | action, and at the same time his own intre- 
of joy to the meeting which, after so maoy|pidity, although to the latter he seemed 
years of separation, was to take place be-| not to attach the slightest importance. He 
‘tween himself and his dear child. A full | was travelling in the interior of this state, 
time for the arrival of the vessel at New|and had reached a country tavern where 
York elapsed, but she did not come. ‘As he was to stay for the night. He was 
day after day passed and still nothing was| seated at a table in his room engaged in 
seen or heard of the vessel or of his daugh-| writing, when the landlord came up and 
ter, that face, which had before shown no/| announced that two young men were below 
gloom or sadness, began to exhibit the sign|and wished to see him, and added that 
of deep and deeperconcern. Every means| their manner seemed rather singular. He 
was resorted to to obtain information, but | had heard that two very enthusiastic young 
no tidings were ever heard of that vessel| gentlemen were on his track, and he was 
or of her upon whom all the affections of not therefore surprised at the announce- 
his nature had been bestowed. “ Hope|ment. Taking out his pistols and laying 
deferred” did in this case, indeed, make} them before him he told the landlord to 
sick and nearly crush the heart. His sym-|show themup. They came up, and as one 
bol, which he loved occasionally to stamp was about to advance into his room, Burr 
upon the seal of a letter, was a rock in the |told him not to approach a foot nearer. 
tempest-tossed ocean which neither wind! Then addressing them he said, “ What is 
nor wave could move. But his firm and} your business?” The foremost said, “ Are 
manly nature, which no danger or reverse | you Col. Burr?” “ Yes,” said the Colonel. 
nor any of the previous circumstances of |‘* Well,” says the young man, “we have 
life had been able to shake, was near giving | come to take your life, and mean to have it 
way. It was interesting though painful to | before we go away.” Upon this, Burr, lay- 
witness his struggle; but he did rise supe-|ing his hand upon one of his pistols, re- 
rior to his grief, and the light once more) plied, “ You are brave fellows, are you not, 
shone upon his countenance. But it was|to come here two of you against one man? 
ever afterwards a subdued light. There| Now if either of you has any courage, come 
was a story afterwards that the vessel had | out with me and choose your own distance 
been seized by the crewand the passengers | and I'll give you a chance to make fame, 
killed with the view of converting her into| But if you don’t accept this proposal,” 
a pirate; but this story has never eon indinating: the severest glance of his terrible 
traced to any reliable source, although a|eyes to bear upon them, “ I'll take the life 
publication was made at one time that a| of the first one of you that raises his arm.” 
confession to this effect had been made by | They were both cowed, and walked off like 
some dying sailor. puppies. 
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It may not perhaps be out of place to} 
relate here another incident illustrating 
Col. Burr’s remarkable presence of mind, 
which occurred while he was in Paris. He 
had received a remittance of a considerable 
sum of money, and his valet formed a plan 
to rob him of it by coming upon him una- 
wares with a loaded pistol. Burr was en- 
gaged in reading or writing in his room at 
alate hour at night when the fellow en- 
tered with pistolin hand. Burr recognised 
him in a moment, and turning suddenly 
round, said to him sternly, “ How dare you 
come into the room with your hat on ?” 
The valet, struck by a sudden awe and the 
consciousness of having violated that deco- 
rum which had from habit become virtu- 
ally part of his nature, raised his arm to 
take off his hat, when Burr rushed upon 
him, tripped him down, wrested his pistol 
from him, and calling for aid, had him se- 
cured and carried of. 

Col. Burr, as is well known, was what is 
termed a good shot withapistol. To illus- 


trate his skill in this respect I will relate a 


circumstance told me by an old colored 
man named “ Harry,” who was in the habit, 
while I was with Col. Burr, of coming to 
his house to clean his boots and do little | 
jobs. ‘ Harry” had lived many years with 
the Colonel while the latter’s residence was 
at Richmond Hillin the upper part of New 
York, The Colonel often had dinner par- 
ties, and after dinner the gentlemen would 
go out upon the back piazza to enjoy the 
air, and would amuse themselves by firing | 
with a pistol at apples which “ Harry” 
would throw up forthem, Said “ Harry,” 
laughing in the way peculiar to an old Af- 
rican, “De Colonel would hit *em almos 
ev’ry time while d’oder gentleman couldn’t 
hit ’em at all,” 

The charge against Col. Burr of treason 
has formed a prominent part of his history. 
All the facts developed on the trial have 
been long since published, and it will not, 
of course, be expected that I should refer 
to them. I will say, however, that this 
was a subject upon which he was always 
disposed, whenever proper, to converse with 
those who were intimate with him. I my- 





self have conversed with him upon it. He 
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said he had been entirely misunderstood 
and misrepresented as to the object which 
he had in view. He had never, he stated, 
any design hostile to the United States or 
any part of it. His object was, as he said, 
to make himself master of Mexico and place 
himself at the head of it, and if they had 
let him alone he would have done it. He 
seemed to entertain a great contempt for 
Gen. Wilkinson, who was in command at 
the South at the time, considering him a 
very weak man. 

Col. Burr, like other great men, had 
some remarkable eccentricities of cha- 
racter. He was very fond of all sorts of 
inventions, and always trying experiments. 
He puzzled his brains for a long time to get 
some motive power which would avoid the 
necessity of using fire or steam, of which 
Livingston and Fulton then held the mo- 
nopoly. He had models made, and I also 
got my ambition excited about it. Buthis 
efforts and my own philosophical powers 
and chemical knowledge fell short, after a 
hard trial, of accomplishing the object. 
One great end which he desired to attain 
in housekeeping was to save fuel—not mo- 
ney; and | have known hin to go to an 
expense, I should judge, of forty or fifty 
dollars in contrivances to save five dollars 
in the value of wood consumed. When 
Quincy’s soap-stone stoves were introduced 
his experiments were almost interminable. 

He was very liberal and even reckless in 
spending money for certain purposes, while 
in others, such as bills of mechanics, he was 
very particular and scrutinizing. He liked 
to have a bill looked over very carefully, 
and reduced to as low an amount as the 
case would admit of, but, so far as I know, 
never practised any dishonesty or refused 
to pay any just debt which he had incurred. 
A Scotch carpenter, by the name of An- 
drew Wright, who did a great deal of job- 
bing carpenter’s work for him, and whose 
bills it was amongst my duties to examine, 
finding the course pursued in relation to 
them, took it very good-naturedly, but 
adopted an ingenious expedient to secure a 
fair amount at least. He would make a 
gross charge for the job and then add the 
items in detail, carrying out also charges 
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for them. I will not say the amount was|limit of propriety within which all public 
intended to be duplicated, but after the|discussions should be confined. I shall, 
ordeal through which the bill passed, he| therefore, speak of it in the most general 
got, probably, what was fairly due. terms. I do not believe that Col. Burr 

I stated in a former part of this paper| was any worse in this respect than many 
that Col. Burr was very temperate in eat-|men of his own and of the present day who 
ing and drinking. Whilst that is true, it|pass for better men. The difference be- 
is not true that he was so in respect to|tween them is that he was much less dis- 
smoking. He was an inveterate and con-|guised, and that he did not pretend to be 
stant smoker. He even had cigars of an| what he was not. I think he was quite as 
extra length manufactured to enable him| much sought after by the other sex as he 
the better to enjoy the tobacco, and at|wasasecker. There seemed indeed to be 
the same time to avoid the necessity of |a charm and fascination about him which 
lighting fresh cigars after others had been! continued even to a late period of his life, 
consumed. It was and is now to me in-jand which was too powerful for the frail 


comprehensible how a man of his slender 
make could stand such a constant excite- 
meut of his nervous system and draw upon 


his secretory organs (for he was not a dry | 


smoker) without being seriously injured by 
it. But I never noticed that they produced 
any deleterious effect. His constitution 
had no doubt been hardened by the expo- 
sures and discipline of his early military 
life, and this may be the explanation. 
What will you say when I tell you that in 
addition to this he took snuff? 

He knew a good deal about horses, and 
could get more service out of one without 
injuring him than any man I ever knew. 
He took journeys often in a horse and gig, 


and sometimes even for the strong to resist. 
I know that he has been accused of much 
wrong in that respect, and it may be with 
truth. I feel no disposition to justify him 
in his course, or even to palliate what must 
be regarded in the best aspect as a vice. 
| But I have heard him say, and if it be true 
/it is certainly much in his favor, that he 
never deceived or made a false promise to 
/a woman in his life. This is much more 
|than many can say who have a much better 
name than he bas. His married life with 
‘Mrs. Prevost (who had died before I went 
into his office) was of:the most affectionate 
character, and his fidelity never questioned. 
There is another thing, too, which I will 











and { usually accompanied him. He would|add to his credit. He was always a gen- 
hire at a livery stable, and with a common tleman in his language and deportment. 
horse would travel seven miles an hour all; Nothing of a low, ribald, indecent, or even 
the day through, and would carry this rate |indelicate character ever escaped his lips. 
sometimes through the second and some-|He had no disposition to corrupt others. 
times the third day. His mode was to keep |One other thing I will add in this connex- 
the horse up to that gait, but never to ex-|ion. Col. Burr, in every thing relating to 
ceed it. He never attempted to pass a/ business, and indeed in all his epistolary cor- 
countryman in a wagon without asking his/|respondence with men, had a special regard 
permission, and in this way he avoided all|for the maxim that, “things written re- 
annoyances from dust in little races which | main,” and was very careful as to what he 
might otherwise have taken place. ‘wrote. But with regard to the other sex, 
I have forborne thus far to refer to a)such was his confidence in them that he 
matter connected with the character of | wrote to them with very little restraint. 
Col. Burr and identified almost with his! Some will perhaps like to know what 
name, and although not within the plan|were his religious sentiments. I do not 
with which I started in this notice, I ought, think he was a believer in the Bible as con- 
not perhaps to omitit. I allude, of course, | taining a Divinely revealed religion, nor in 
to his gallantries. This is a topic upon the superhuman nature of Christ and what 
which it would be impossible to speak with are deemed the main points of the scheme 
any particularity without transcending that | of salvation through Christ. He was, how- 
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ever, very reticent in these respects, and | cases usually traced up the Jaw to its an- 
may have been, as many are, more of ajcient sources. But political and military 
skeptic than a disbeliever. He went to|life seemed to interest him more than any 
church occasionally to hear some remark- | thing else, although he never neglectéd his 
able preacher, and always behaved reve-| business. He prided himself probably more 


rently. ‘upon his military qualities than upon any 


I must point you to one admirable and 
strong characteristic in him. He sought 
with young men in whom he felt an interest 
to graft,them as it were with his indomi- 


other. Ifhe could have gratified his ambi- 
tion by becoming King or Emperor of 
Mexico he would no doubt have been in his 
glory. But this was not to be. 





table will, energy, and perseverance. I 
can truly say, that although I was often) 
overtasked beyond my powers and even to years his business gradually dropped off, 
the injury, no doubt, of my health, so that | although the fruits of the well-known Eden 
his course seemed to me to be over-exact-| suits left him still a small fund. His alli- 
ing and oppressive, yet that he constantly |ance or rather mésalliance with Madame 
incited me to progress in all the various| Jumel, and their divorce on her complaint, 
modes and departments of mental culture, | were among the later and more unfortunate 
even in music, the influence of which be) events of his life. He was reduced gra- 
deemed of great importance, although he dually to obscurity and poverty, and died, 
had but little taste for and no knowledge of | as is known, on Staten Island with scarcely 
it himself; and that my success in life, so far|a friend at his side. 
as I have succeeded, has been owing tothe; Thus terminated the career of one who 
habits of industry and perseverance which had played so prominent a part on the great 
were formed under his training. | stage of public life in the days of Washing- 
Col. Burr was rather under the medium |ton, Jefferson, and Hamilton. 
height, but well proportioned, of light but| The lesson which may be learned from 
sinewy frame, and of great powers of en-| his life and its termination is, that however 
durance both of body and mind. His gait | distinguished a man may otherwise be, if 
was measured, and rather that of the soldier | he lacks those virtues which are recognised 
than the civilian. But he moved along so|as being essential to the well-being of soci- 
quietly that his pace, to some, might seem | ety, and sets at defiance the opinions and 
almost stealthy. ‘sentiments of the community concerning 
As to the character of his mind it would|them, he can never permanently succeed. 
be probably presumptuous in me to attempt | Such a course reacts upon its author, and 
to analyse it. If I should express an opi-|there is an even-handed justice that com- 
nion it would be that it was not large, com-| mends the ingredients of the poisoned cha- 
prehensive, and philosophical, but rather|lice to his own lips. He could have out- 
quick, penetrating, and discerning. He} lived the effect of the duel with Hamilton, 
was a shrewd planner, and indefatigable and even the influence of his arrest and 
and persevering in carrying out his plans, | trial for treason, if his private character had 
although he did not always succeed in ac-| been such as to secure the public respect 
complishing them. He wasa good scholar,|and esteem. But unfortunately it was not. 
acquainted with polite literature, and spoke | Yet it becomes our duty to judge our fél- 
the French and Spanish—the former flu-|low-men charitably. Few of us can afford 
ently. I think his heart was not in the to do otherwise. We cannot tell what 
profession of the law, but that he followed | strong circumstances may have bent and 
it principally for its gains. He was, how-|permanently inclined his early disposition 
ever, a good lawyer, was versed in the|and principles, and it is not for us too 
common, civil, and international law; ac-|harshly to condemn him. We should ra- 
quainted generally with the reports of adju-| ther strive to think of him kindly when we 


dicated cases, and in preparing important |contemplate his remarkable character and 
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after I was in his oftice he continued the 


For years - 


practice of the law, but with his advancing \ 
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career, learn all the valuable lessons we can 
from his good qualities, and mitigate, as far 
as we can, his bad ones, 

Weshall breathe now alittle more freely, 
as we pass from the portrait which we have 
been for some time contemplating, to ano- 
ther; and that is of Cates 8. Riaes, a! 
gentleman who, in his day, was known 
principally as a great chancery lawyer. 

Mr. Riggs kept his office in Pine street, 
New York, and was a remarkable man. 
He was well versed in equity-law and prac- 
tice, and had probably the largest Chan- 
cery business of any lawyer at the New 
York bar. That was his particular depart- 
ment and specialty. Those were the days 
of huge bundles of papers and large bills of 
costs, when proceedings were paid for by 
the folio, and when a short story was usu- 
ally spun out into a very long one. A bill 
in Chancery was a curiosity to a person! 
who had never seen one, and the unlucky 
defendant found himself charged with a 
hundred things, and with making a hun-| 
dred pretences to justify himself which he 


never dreamed of. The complainant was 
called in the bill “ Zhe Orator,” and he 


was a very prolix one. After a cause was 
ripe for hearing on the pleadings and proofs, 
the latter of which were taken and reduced 
to writing in an examiner’s office, it came 
on for argument before the Chancellor. 
At the time to which I refer, the celebrated 
and distinguished James Kent, father of 
the late Judge William Kent, was Chan- 
cellor. Mr. Riggs, of course, always had a 
pretty large share of the business to be 
done in court. He was very patient and 
thorough in his examination and prepara-| 
tion of a cause, and seldom failed of success | 
where he ought to have succeeded. He 
was not an eloquent or very interesting! 
speaker, but he was pertinacious in the 
extreme. His gree appearance was 
unique. I trust I shall not be considered 
as evincing any disrespect for his memory, 
for he was certainly an able man, when I 
state that his face was somewhat spare and 
sallow, and that the muscles of bis coun-| 
tenance had a sort of smiling rigidity of 
expression which never varied during the: 





got going he moved along with a measured 
pace, and there was no stopping him. He 
was never discouraged by intimations from 
the court, however adverse. It was amus- 
ing, and indeed irresistibly ludicrous to an 
observer, to witness the scenes which would 
sometimes take place between him and the 
Chancellor. Mr. Riggs would often, in 
addressing the Court, take up a pen and 
hold it out horizontally before him, and one 
of his favorite expressions was “now I un- 
dertake to say.” I recollect particularly 
one occasion when the Chancellor, who 
was a good-natured man, but had a limit to 
his patience, had heard Mr. Riggs through 
a long argument and was satistied that he 
was wrong, and that the ground taken by 
him was untenable. He expressed this 
opinion to him in his off-hand way, and so 
decidedly, that it was plain he didn’t wish 
to hear anything more. But Mr. Riggs 
was not to be thus put down. The Chan- 
cellor was seated in his chair in the court- 
room in the City Hall, New York, with a 
window on one side looking towards Chat- 
ham street and a window on the other side 
looking towards Broadway. After the 
Chancellor had expressed his views, as just 
mentioned, Mr. Riggs began, “ Now, if 
your Honor please” (balancing forward his 
pen), “I undertake to say”—* I don’t care 
what you undertake to say, Mr. Riggs,” 
says the Chancellor, “my mind’s made 
up”—“ But if your Honor would only 
hear—” “T have heard you fully, Mr. Riggs, 
and don’t want to hear anything more.” 
“ But if your Honor please, there are some 


|considerations which I think I could ad- 


duce which would”—with this the Chan- 
cellor waxed impatient, turned suddenly 
and looked out towards Chatham street, 
saying, “Talk away, but there’s no use in 
it, my mind’s made up.” “ Now if your 
Honor please,” rejoined Mr. Riggs, “I 
think I may safely undertake to say—” 
Upon this the Chancellor twisted himself 
about and looked out towards Broadway, 
saying, “Talk away—talk away—talk all 
day, but it’s of no use.” In a moment or 
two the Chancellor shifted towards Chat- 
ham street, and then again towards Broad- 


whole course of an argument. When he! way, pretending not to hear, till at length 





Mr. Riggs, without manifesting the least 
disturbance of mind, but finding it useless 
to continue longer, reluctantly, yet quictly 
and pleasantly, took his seat. This was, 
however, no sure indication that the case 
would be decided against him; for Mr. 
Riggs knew well, as everybody did, that if 
upon further reflection and further exami- 


nation the Chancellor should be satisfied | 
he was wrong, he would recede from what | 


might have been a too hasty opinion, 

Mr. Riggs occupied the highest position 
in social lite, and was much esteemed for 
his amenity and private virtues. 


I will next attempt to give you a glimpse | 


of Tuomas Appis Emmert. Mr. Emmett, 
as is well known, was one of the patriot 


exiles of Ireland, who came over to this} 
country with Dr. MeNevin, Mr. Sampson, | 
Though not so illustrious per- | 
haps, in one sense, as his martyr-brother | 
of that country, yet he was a man of the| 


and others. 


highest order of intellect and of the most 
noble qualities of character. As a lawyer 


he had no superior at the New York bar. | 


He was both learned and eloquent, and 
shone with equal brilliancy before a jury 
and before the bench. His style of speak- 


ing was fervid and impassioned, and al-| 


though he had a slight national accent and 
by no means an attractive face, yet so 


agreeable was his voice and so fluent and| 


graceful his diction, that he constrained the 
attention and secured the admiration of his 
hearers. During an argument he would 
often get his left arm behind hin, and if, 
as was sometimes the case, a quill pen (the 
only kind then in use) was in his hand, it 
would soon be ground up and fallin powder 
to the floor. Yet he never was over-ex- 
cited, and at the close of an address re- 
lapsed at once intoa state of serenity. He 
could bear an adverse decision most philo- 
sophically and tranquilly. I have seen him 
when his whole soul appeared to be en- 
gaged in an arduous effort, and when all 
his powers of mind and body were thrown 
into the highest state of excitement, and 
when he seemed sure of success, disap- 
pointed by an adverse result ; yet he would 
take it with but the slightest if any evi- 
dence of disturbance. This struck me at 
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the time, as it does still, as a very rare qua 

lity. He was a man of a high sense of 
honor, and was never known to do, and 
'was indeed incapable of doing, any thing 
| that was mean, unworthy, or ungentiemanly, 
‘The principal points of some of his best 
legal arguments are to be found in the 
‘volumes of the law-reports of this State, 
but they can, of course, give no idea of his 
style. Mr. Emmett was of the full ordi- 
nary height, rather stout in person, with a 
fine head which was somewhat bald, was 
near-sighted, and used a single eye-glass, 
which was suspended in front. His honor- 
able character and a respectable share of 
his talent descended to his sons Robert and 
Thomas Addis Emmett, the former of whom 
is still living in New York. 

These are, of course, the merest sketches, 
or rather outlines—my whole object being 
to give you, as briefly as I can, a coneep- 
tion of the general and striking character- 
istics of the men of whom I speak. 

I will next endeavor to give you some 
idea of another celebrated lawyer—Wr- 
t1aM Stosson. He kept his office for many 
years at the north-west corner of Nassau 
and Cedar streets. He was a slender man 
physically, of very little force of manner, 
but one of the most sensible and clear- 
minded men and best reasoners of his day. 
As a mere lawyer he certainly had no su- 
perior, and I think it is not too much to say 
that he may be justly considered as having 
been the most eminent man at the New 
York bar at the time of which I speak. 
No one was listened to with more respect 
by the judges or the bar, although his 
voice was somewhat feeble, and conse- 
quently not as effective as it would other- 
wise have been. He had a very extensive 
practice, both in the common-law courts 
and in chancery, and the wonder is now to 
me that with so slight a frame and delicate 
a constitution as he seemed to have, he 
;was able to do justice to it. One of his 
most celebrated cases was one in which 
Col. Burr was opposed to him—the case of 
Novion vs. Hallett. It grew out of a cap- 
‘ture of a vessel made by a little French 
| privateer called the “ Marengo.” The cap- 
‘ture was no doubt illegal, and Mr. Slosson 
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brought an action of trover in the Supreme | miliar terms with pretty much all the farm- 
Court to recover the value of the vessel| ers and others who composed the jury, and 


and cargo. 
maintain the legality of the capture, took 
mainly the ground that the Common-Law 


Burr, instead of attempting to| was consequently always listened to with a 


favorable disposition on their part. He 
would never fail to amuse them with a 


Courts had no jurisdiction when a vessel|good story in summing-up a case, would 


was taken as a prize-of-war, but that it was 
a case for the Admiralty Courts. The con- 
test was long, and much learning was dis- 
played on both sides, but Slosson suc- 
ceeded. His success, however, was but 
temporary. The perseverance of Burr in- 
duced him to take the decision of the Su- 
preme Court tothe Court of Errors, where 
the judgment was unanimously reversed on 
the ground taken by Col. Burr. In this 
case at least Burr showed himself to be the 
better lawyer of the two. It was seldom, 
however, that Mr. Slosson failed in event- 
ually establishing his opinions on legal sub- 
jects to be correct ; and with regard to the 
case in question my impression is that no 
other available course was left open to Mr. 
Slosson at the time than the one he pur- 
sued. 

The present Judge Slosson of New York 
is, I believe, a son of William Slosson. 

It is with great pleasure that I next turn 
to present to you a hastily drawn portrait 
of Exisoa W. Kine, another prominent 
member of the New York Bar in the time 
of which I speak. I spent some time in his 
office after I left that of Col. Burr. Mr. 
King was well known, and was indeed a 
favorite on Long Island, and particularly 
in Kings County, where he was engaged in 
the most important cases that were tried 
there; and he had a very handsome prac- 
tice in New York. He was also an Alder- 
man of the City of New York for some 
years at a time when it was esteemed an 
honor to hold that office, because who did 
hold it were worthy and honorable men. 
Personally Mr. King was of handsome 
exterior, and in conversation one of the 
most agreeable and affable of men; fond 
of social intercourse and capable of telling 
a good story ; and owing to these qualities 
and his official influence he had hosts of 
friends. He was a fluent and forcible 


speaker, and tried a cause with admirable 
tact. 


He was on friendly and almost fa- 





contrive to pass around his snuff-box among 
them once or twice, and unless his case 
was a very bad one indeed, he would gene- 
rally winit. Although, as may be supposed 
from what I have said, Mr. King was a 
very genial man, yet he was also character- 
ized by a remarkable degree of firmness 
and inflexibility. Those who imagined from 
his good-nature that his principles were as 
yielding as his disposition was gentle, found 
themselves wonderfully mistaken, His in- 
tegrity was of the highest order, and his 
honesty of purpose was as firm as adamant. 
Mr. King was a very kind man, ever ready 
to serve a friend and to do a good act to 
others. He died in Brooklyn, and during 
his last illness received the affectionate 
visits of many of his friends. To those 
who knew and recollect him, and there 
are many still living who do so, it will be 
unnecessary for me to say that there are 
perhaps none to whose memory they can 
look back with more true esteem and re- 
gard. As an example of a professional 
man of unusual talent, who pursued an ho- 
norable and successful career, a faithful and 
able public officer, a kind husband and 
father, and a warm friend, few have been 
his equals. 

After speaking of Mr. King in connexion 
with this county, my thoughts are natu- 
rally turned to Perer W. Ranciirr, one 
of his cotemporaries, who kept his office in 
New York, but resided in this city. Mr. 
Radcliff was a remarkable as well as an ex- 
cellent and able man, My friend N, F. 
Waring, Esq., was for several years a stu- 
dent in his office, and probably could give 
many interesting reminiscences concerning 
him. But 1 knew him many years, and was 
on terms of friendship and intercourse with 
him. When] say that he wasa remarkable 
man, I mean in reference to his peculiar 
characteristics. He wasa very precise man, 
and very methodical in what he did. He 
made out every night what he termed an 
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agenda—embracing all that he had to at-| 


tend to the next day. This was on a nar- 


ceived its proper share of attention it was 
struck off. He was a very industrious, 
pains-taking, and thorough man in examin- 
ing the papers appertaining to a case, and 
in his investigations of the legal questions 
appertaining tothem. Hisbriefs were very 
full and his arguments thorough—so much 
so that Judge Edwards, one of our most 
able Circuit Judges, used to say of them 
that they were like a drag-net, Jeaving no- 
thing behind them. Another remarkable 
feature in Mr. Radcliff’s character was 
that, notwithstanding his admitted ability 
and industry, he seldom felt an entire con- 
fidence in the correctness of his conclu- 
sions. He could see some point of difficulty 
or thought he could see it. In consulta- 
tions he would often evince this peculiarity, 
and a common form of expression with him 
when an answer was suggested to his diffi- 


culties was “ Quere de hoc,” tapping at the! 


same time on his snuffbox. Mr. Radcliff 


and excitable temperament. But he was 
extremely kind and benevolent, and he had 


so disciplined himself that he never allowed | 


himself to show anger or ill-feeling. Ihave 
seen his patience and temper so severely 
tried in the practice of his profession in 
court that his blood would become suffused 
and seem to be almost ready to spin through 
his face, and yet he would preserve his for- 
bearance and moderation. 
indignant, however, in denouncing fraud 
and wrong, and no one guilty of it could 
look to his gentleness to protect him from 
the severest condemnation. Mr. Radcliff 


had a very extensive practice in the courts | 


of New York, and was engaged in some of 
the most important land and commercial 
cases. He ranked amongst the most re- 
spectable and able of the New York Bar. 
He was appointed, and served for several 
years, as First Judge of Kings County, the 
duties of which office he discharged with 
great ability and impartiality. As a pri- 
vate citizen no one was more universally or 
highly esteemed. 


will recollect, in a house on the north-west 
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side of Columbia street, and had a beautiful 


|garden in the rear extending to the brow 
row slip of paper, and as each matter re-| 


of the hill, which was filled with choice 
fruit trees, vines, flowers, and shrubs, in 
which he took great delight. By the grad- 
ing of Furman street a great part of the 
slope of the hill which had formed the sup- 
port of his grounds was cut off and his 
grounds gave way—his garden was ruined, 
and the beauty and charm of his residence 
destroyed. This was a severe blow to 
Judge Radcliff, and he never got over it. 
He sued the city for redress, but could not 
obtain it. The courts held that the city 
had a right to grade the street, and that his 
loss was damnum absque injuria—-a da- 
mage without wrong. It wasa hard case, 
and it seems to be hard law ; but the Court 
of Errors affirmed the decision. The 
Judge’s sensitive nature did not long sur- 
vive this trial, and he died but a few years 
afterwards, There are few men upon 
whose memory those who knew him and 
who still live, will look back with more 


affectionate regard than upon his. 
was a gentleman of naturally a very warm | 


There are others whom I ought to men- 


‘tion, and of whom I may speak, if I should 


be spared to do so, at some other time. 
Joun WELLS, the elegant and classic John 
Wells I may call him, is one of these, of 
whom as a man somewhat identified with 
Brooklyn, and holding a place at the bar 
second to no other lawyer of his time, it 
would be proper to speak at some length. 
But this paper is already sufficiently ex- 
tended. 

The men of whom I have endeavored to 
give you some slight idea were lawyers in 
the true sense of the term. They differed, 
no doubt, considerably from some of the 
lawyers of the present time, who share the 
professional business which is transacted in 
New York and elsewhere. There are se- 
veral reasons why they did so. Popula- 
tion, commerce, and all the varieties of 
business have since that time very largely 
increased; the number of suits and the 
business requiring a lawyer’s attention are 
probably twenty told greater than they for- 


|merly were; and consequently cases must 
He resided, as many| 


be prepared and disposed of with more ra- 
I trust I 
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shall not be considered unjust to the mem-/ aspire, and in which it may command the 
bers of the profession of the present day if ; respect t and admiration of society. 

I also express the opinion that the esprit de | 
corps which then characterized the profes-| ltteer 


sion is not now, generally speaking, equally | : 
great. I do not mean to say that there are| HISTORICAL NOTES ON SLAVERY IN 


not some shining and brilliant lights who | —_ COLONIES AND 


are worthy exceptions. But of the profes- | 
sion taken at large, I think it will be ad-) 
mitted that it does not occupy so high a| Tue earlier records of the history of 
position as it did in the days of which I) slavery in Massachusetts carry us back to 
speak. It must be borne in mind also that | the time of the Pequod War—a few years 
the total relaxation which has been made after the Puritan settlement of the colony. 
in respect to the term of study and clerk-| Prior to that time an occasional offender 
ship which was formerly required to entitle against the laws was punished by being sold 
a young man to admission to the bar, has, |into slavery or adjudged to servitude, but 
in many instances, proved highly detri-| the institution appears first clearly and dis- 
mental to the character of the profession, | tinctly in the enslaving of Indians captured 
so that the general standard of attainment in war. We may, in a future article, add a 
bas become much reduced. This evil has| sketch of the theories which were held to 
been seen, and I am happy to believe that | justify the bondage of the heathen, but at 
our judges, conforming to the wish of the) present limit ourselves to the collection of 
profession, are disposed to require a more | facts to illustrate our general subject. And 
thorough examination as to qualification | at the outset we desire to say that in this 
than has been adopted. Such an examina-) ‘history there is nothing to comfort pro- 
tion seems absolutely requisite when we|slavery men anywhere. The stains which 
consider that as the law now stands noj|slavery has left on the proud escutcheon 
term whatever of study or clerkship is pre-| even of Massachusetts are quite as signi- 
scribed. |ficant of its hideous character as the satanic 
The profession of the law is a noble one. | defiance of God and Humanity which ac- 
Some of the most distinguished champions | companied the laying of the corner-stone 
ef civil liberty have adorned its ranks, and | of the Slaveholders’ Confederacy. 
from those ranks some of the most eminent} The story of the extermination of the Pe- 
statesmen, both of England and America, | quods i is well known. It was that warlike 
have sprung. ‘tribe who, in the early months of “that 
In our present national struggle it has) fatal year,” 1637, were reported by Go- 
nobly responded to the country’s call, and | vernor W inslow to Winthrop as follows: 
among others the names of the g gallant and| “The Pecoats follow their fishing and 
lamented Baker, of Butler, Sickles, and| planting as if they had no enemies, Their 
Banks, have become illustrious. Indeed I women of esteem & children are gone to 
am informed by one who has occupied a} Long Island with a strong gard at Pecoat. 
position which entitles his statement to con-|They propose there you ‘shall finde them, 
fidence, that the legal profession has fur-)and as they were there borne and bred, 
nished more officers to the ar my than any | there their bones shall be buried, & rott in 
other profession or occupation. \despight of the English. But if the Lord 
Let us cherish the hope, then, that it may | be on our side, their br raggs will soon fall.” 
not lose its honorable character—that al M. ZZ. BS. Coll. IV., vi., 164. 
just pride and laudable ambition, founded| The extracts w hich follow explain them- 
in an appreciation and love of true great-|selves and hardly require comment. 
ness, may animate its members, and con-| Roger Williams writing from Providence 
tinue to increase until it shall take that high | [in June, al to John Winthrop, says :— 
position to which it is entitled and should |**I understand it would be v ery gratefull 
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to our neighbours that such Pequts as fall | miserable ofspring.” 


to them be not enslaved, like those which 
are taken in warr; but (as they say is their 
generall custome) be used kindly, haue 
howses & goods & fields given them: be- 
cause they voluntarily choose to come in 
to them, & if not receaved will [go] to the 
enemie or turne wild Irish themselves: but 
of this more as I shall understand, . . .” 
M. #1, 8, Coill., IV., vi., 195. 

Again [probably in July, 1637]: “It 
having againe pleased the Most High to put 
into your hands another miserable droue of 
Adams degenerate seede, & our brethren 
by nature, [ am bold (if I may not offend 
in it) to request the keeping & bringing up 
of one of the children, I have fixed mine 
eye on this little one with the red about his 
neck, but I will not be peremptory in my 
choice, but will rest in your loving pleasure 
for him or any, &c.” M. H. 8. Coll, IV., 
vi., 196. 

Again [probably 18th September, 1637] : 
“Sir, concerning captives (pardon my 
wonted boldness) the Scripture is full of 
mysterie and the Old Testament of 
types. 

“It they have deserved death ’tis sinn to 
spare : 

“If they have not deserved death then 
what punishments? Whether perpetuall 
slaverie. 

“J doubt not but the enemie may law- 
fully be weaknd and despoild of all com- 
fort of wife & children &c., but I beseech 
you well weigh it after a due time of 
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MH. S. Coll., IV., 


vi., 218, 219. 

Hugh Peter writes to John Winthrop 
from Salem (in 1637): 

“Mr. Endecot and my selfe salute you 
in the Lord Jesus, etc. Wee have heard 
of a dividence of women and children in 
the bay and would be glad of a share viz: 
& young woman or girle and a boy if you 
thinke good. wrote to you for some boyes 
Jor Bermudas, which I think is consider- 
able.” M. H. 8. Coll., IV., vi., 95. 

In this application of Hugh Peter we 
have a glimpse of the beginning of the Co- 
lonial Slave Trade. 

He wanted “ some boyes for the Bermu- 
das,” which he thought was “ consider- 
able.” 

It would seem to indicate that this dis- 
position of captive Indian boys was in ac- 
cordance with custom and previous prac- 
tice of the authorities. At any rate, it is 
certain that in the Pequod War they took 
many prisoners. Some of those who had 
been “disposed of to particular persons in 
the country,” Winthrop, I. 232, ran away, 
and being brought in again were “ branded 
on the shoulder,” 7d. In May, 1637, Win- 
throp says, “ We had now slain and taken, 
in all, about seven hundred. We sent fif- 
teen of the boys and two women to Ber- 
muda by Mr. Peirce; but he, missing it, 
carried them to Providence Isle,” Win- 
throp, I., 234. The learned editor of Win- 
throp’s Journal, referring to the fact that 
this proceeding in that day was probably 


trayning up to labour and restraint, they |justified by reference to the practice or in- 
ought not to be set free: yet so as without!stitution of the Jews, very quaintly ob- 


danger of adioyning to the enemie.” 1. 
HI, 8. Coll., IV., vi., 214. 

Later in the same year. [Nov. 1637] Ro- 
ger Williams, who had promised some fu- 
gitive slaves to intercede for them, “to 
write that they might be used kindly»— 
fulfilled his promise in a letter to Win- 
throp, in which after stating their com- 
plaints of ill usage, &c., he adds : 

**My humble desire is that all that haue 
these poor wretches might be exhorted as to 
walke wisely and justly towards them, so to 
make mercy eminent, for in that attribute 
the Father of mercy most shines to Adams 





serves, “ Yet that cruel people never sent 
prisoners so far.” Ib. note. 

A subsequent entry in Winthrop’s Jour- 
nal gives us another glimpse of the subject, 
Dec. 26, 1637. 

“Mr. Peirce, in the Salem ship, the De- 
sire, returned from the West Indies after 
seven months. He had been at Provi- 
dence, and broght some cotton, and to- 
bacco, and negroes, &c., from thence, and 
salt from Tertugos ;” Jd. 254. Winthrop 
adds to this account that, “ Dry fish and 
strong liquors are the only commodities for 
those parts. He met there twomen-of-war, 
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set forth by the lords, &c., of Providence 
with letters of mart, who had taken divers 
prizes from the Spaniard and many ne-! 

roes.” Long afterwards Dr. Belknap 
said of the slave trade that the rum distilled 
in Massachusetts was “the mainspring of 
this traffick.” MW. H. S. Coil., L, iv., 197. 

Josselyn says, “ That they sent the male | 
children of the Pequets to the Bermudas.” 
258. WM. H. 8. Coll., 1V., iii., 360. 

This single cargo of women and children | 
was probably not the only one sent, for the | 
Company of Providence Island in replying | 
from London in 1638, July 3, to letters | 
from the authorities in the island, direct} 
special care to be taken of the “ Cannibal | 
negroes from New England.” Sainsbury’s | 
Calendar, 1574-1660, 278. And in 1639, 
when the Company feared that the number 
of the negroes might become too great to 
be managed, the authorities thought they | 
might be sold and sent to New England or} 
Virginia. T6., 296. 

The ship “ Desire” was a vessel of one| 
hundred and twenty tons, built at Marble- 
head in 1636, one of the earliest built in 
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sireth her, if it will stand with your liking. 
Sosomon, the Indian, desireth a young 
little squaw, which I know not.” MS, Let- 
ter in Wes Archives, quoted by Drake, 
171. 

An early traveller in New England has 
preserved for us the record of one of the 
earliest, if not, indeed, the very first at- 
tempt at breeding of slaves in America. 
The following passage from Josselyn’s Ac- 
count of Two Voyages to New England, 
published at London in 1664, will explain 
itself: 

“The Second of October, [1639] about 9 
ofthe clock in the morning Mr. Mavericks 
Negro woman came to my chamber win- 
dow, and in her own Countrey language 
and tune sang very loud and shrill, going 
out to her, she used a great deal of respect 
towards me, and willingly would have ex- 
pressed her grief in Znglish ; but I appre- 
hended it by her countenance and deport- 
ment, whereupon I repaired to my host, to 
learn of him the cause, and resolved to in- 
treat him in her behalf, for that I under- 
stood before, that she had been a Queen in 





the Colony. Winthrop, I., 193. |her own Countrey, and observed a very 
In the Pequot War, some of the Narra-' humble and dutiful garb used towards her 
gansetts joined the English in its prosecu-| by another Negro who was her maid, Mr 
tion, and received a part of the prisoners) Maverick was desirous to: have a breed of 
as slaves, for their services. Miantunno-| Negroes, and therefore seeing she would 
moh received eighty, Ninigret was to have |not yield by persuasions to company with 
twenty. Drake, 122, 146. Mather’s Re-|a Negro young man he had in his house ; 
lation, quoted by Drake,39. See also Hart-|he commanded him will’d she nill’d she to 
ord Treaty, Sept. 21, 1638, in Drake, 125.| go to bed to her, which was no sooner done 
Captain Stoughton, who assisted in the but she kickt him out again, this she took 
work of exterminating the Pequots, after|in high disdain beyond her slavery, and this 
his arrival in the enemy’s country, wrote to) was the cause of her grief.” Josselyn, 28. 
the Governor of Massachusetts | Winthrop], Josselyn visited New England twice, 
as follows: “ By this pinnace, you shall re-| and spent about ten years in this country, 
ceive forty-eight or fifty women and chil-| from 1638-39 and 1663 to 1671. In speak- 
dren. . . . Concerning which, there is one, |ing of the people of Boston he mentions 
I formerly mentioned, that is the fairest|that the people “are well accommodated 
and largest that I saw amongst them, to|with servants ..-. of these some are 
whom I have given a coate to cloathe her.| English, others Negroes.” Jdid., 182. 
It is my desire to have her for a servant, if | Mr. Palfrey says, “ Before Winthrop’s 
it may stand with your good liking, else | arrival there were two negro slaves in Mas- 
not. There isa little squaw that Steward sachusetts, held by Mr. Maverick, on Nod- 
Culacut desireth, to whom he hath given a dle’s Island.” History of New England, 
coate. Lieut. Davenport also desireth one, | IL, 30, note. There is no evidence to sus- 
to wit, a small one, that hath three strokes tain this statement, certainly nothing in the 
upon her stomach, thus: — ||| +. He de-| authority to which he refers. On the con- 
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trary, the inference is irresistible from all 
the authorities together, that the negroes 
of Mr. Maverick were a portion of those 
imported in the first colonial slave-ship, the 
Desire, of whose voyage we have given the 


history. It is not to be supposed that Mr. | 


Maverick had waited ten years before tak- 
ing the steps towards improving his stock 
of negroes, which are referred to by Jos- 
selyn. Ten years slavery on Noddle’s Isl- 
and would have made the negro queen 
more familiar with the English language, 
if not more compliant to the brutal cus- 
toms of slavery. 

Emanuel Downing, a lawyer of the Inner 
Temple, London, who married Lucy Win- 
throp, sister of the elder Winthrop, came 
over to New England in 1638. The editors 
of the Winthrop papers say of him, “ There 
were few more active or efficient friends of 
the Massachusetts Colony during its ear- 
liest and most critical period.” His son 
was the famous Sir George Downing, Eng- 
lish ambassador at the Hague. 

In a letter to his brother-in-law, “ pro- 
bably written during the summer of 1645,” 
is a most luminous illustration of the views 
of that day and generation on the subject 
of human slavery. He says:— 

“ A warr with the Narragansett is verie 
considerable to this plantation, for I doubt 
whither yt be not synne in vs, hauing 
power in our hands, to suffer them to mayn- 
teyne the worship of the devill, which 
their paw wawes often doe; 2lie, If upon 
a Just warre the Lord should deliver them 
into our hands, wee might easily haue men, 
woemen and children enough to exchange 
for Moores, which wilbe more gayneful 
pilladge for us than wee conceive, for I doe 
not see how wee can thrive untill wee gett 
into a stock of slaues sufficient to doe all 
our buisiness, for our children’s children 
will hardly see this great Continent filled 
with people, soe that our servants will still 
desire freedom to plant for themselves, and 
not stay but for verie great wages. And 


I suppose you know verie well how wee} 


shall mayuteyne 20 Moores cheaper than 
one Englishe servant. 
“ The ships that shall bring Moores may 
come home laden with salt which may 
HIST. MAG, VOL. VII. 82 
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beare most of the chardge, if not all of yt. 
But I marvayle Conecticott should any- 
wayes hasard a warre without your helpe.” 


M. H. S. Coll., IV., vi., 65. E. Y. E. 


Societies und their Proceedings. 





ILLINOIS. 


Cuicaco Historicat Socirery.— Oct. 20, 
1863.—The stated monthly meeting was 
held, W. L. Newberry, Esq., President, in 
the chair, 

The monthly additions to the Library (in 
all 701, from 54 contributors) included ex- 
tensive publications of the “ Royal Society 
of Antiquaries,” at Copenhagen, the pub- 
lications of the “ National Union Associa- 
tion,” of Cincinnati, and the “ New Eng- 
land Loyal Publication Society,” at Bos- 
ton; besides numerous other publications 
relating to the present war of the Rebel- 
lion—among which was a lithographed view 
of Fort Sumter, after the late bombard- 
ment, from a member of Gen. Gillmore’s 
staff, with an autograph letter from a 
“Freed man” of Port Royal, over fifty 
years of age, affording a striking illustra- 
tion of intelligence, and rapid progress in 
adult elementary instruction. 

From a gentleman connected with the 
United States Legation, at London, was re 
ceived a beautiful book printed in a minia 
ture type called “ brilliant”—represented 
as “the smallest moveable type in the 
world; a page an inch square containing as 
many words as a page of a large octavo 
volume.” The work is entitled “The 
Smoker’s Text Book, by John Hamer, 
F.R.S.L. Printed and published by the 
Editor, 7 Briggate, Leeds, 1863.” pp. 112. 

To the Cabinet were presented a bow 
and arrows taken from Parashout, chief of 
the Siute tribe of Indians, after a fight near 
the Sevier river and Fillmore city, in the 
Territory of Utah, Sept. 5, 1855; also a 
preserved specimen of the “ Joint Snake,” 
recently taken at Lake View, Illinois. 
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Sho be ahaa emneme 
The correspondence of the month (19/|and efficient beneficence is worthy of no- 
letters received and 66 written) was duly | tice. 


reported ; and an extended communication 


Mr. Felsenthal appropriately commemo- 


was read, prepared by Rabbi Bernhard | rates the very commendable labors of the 
Felsenthal, of Chicago, entitled, “A con-! Israelites of Chicago, in advancing the inte- 
tribution to the History of the Israelites of | rests of education, their several cemeteries, 


Chicago.” 

The paper, after preliminary remarks 
upon the sad fortunes of the Israelite race, 
and a notice of the remarkable coincidence, 
that “in the same year, when hundreds of 


thousands of Jews had to leave Spain—aye, | 


on the very same day, when sixteen vessels 
with exiled Jews were sailing from the 
harbor of Carthagena and going to various 
parts of Africa, Asia, Europe (Friday, Aug. 


3, 1292), Columbus left the coasts of old | 


Enrope, to discover a new world, the home 
of liberty and of freedom of conscience”— 
proceeded to give particulars of the first 
{Israelite colonization in Illinois, in 1841 or 
1842, by a number of Jews from the city 
of ivew York, “mostly of Bavaria, in Ger- 
many.” Its leader was a Mr. Mayer (now 
deceased). A section of land was pur- 
chased for the colony near Schaumburg, in 
Cook County, Illinois; but the greater part 
of the settlers soon after removed to Chi- 
cago. From this small beginning the Jews 
of Chicago have increased, until they now 
number in the city about three thousand 
souls. 

Besides at Chicago, there are a few small 
congregations in the State, as “in Quincy, 
Peoria, etc.,” besides a great number who 
live as farmers, mechanics, and country 
merchants, dispersed all over the state. 

The first congregation in Chicago was 
formed under the name of “ Kehillath An- 
she Maarib” (Congregation of the Sons of 
the West), the date not given; afterwards 
a “Polish” congregation entitled “ Bne 
Shalom” (Sons of Peace), its members 
chiefly from Prussian Poland; and more 
recently (in 1861) a congregation of “ Re- 
formed Jews” named the “Sinai Congre- 
gation.” 

Various benevolent associations, formerly 
existing, by delegates from eight Societies, 
united, in 1859, in organizing the “ United 
Hebrew Relief Association,” whose annual 
reports have been printed, and whose active 





and the participation of the Jews in the 
professional and official honors of the city. 

He adds, as an illustration of this patri- 
otic devotion to the Republic, in the great 
pending struggle of the Rebellion, that one 
of the companies of the 82d Regiment of 
Illinois Volunteers (Company C), whose 
Lieut.-Colonel, E. S. Salomon, is a Jew, 
was raised among the Israelites of this city ; 
who, within three days, in August, 1862, 
contributed for its organization and outfit 
more than ten thousand dollars, and paid 
liberal bounties to volunteers. Nearly one 


‘hundred volunteers of the Jewish faith 
went forth from the city of Chicago. 

The Society’s thanks were returned to 
Mr. Felsenthal for his valuable communi- 
cations; aud he, and Z. Eastman, Esq., 
U. 8S. Consul at Bristol, England, were 
elected corresponding members. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Enetanpv Historic GENEALOGICAL 
Socrety.— Boston, Oct. 7, 1863.—A quar- 
terly meeting was held this afternoon, Vice- 
President Moore in the chair. 

Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, reported that he had re- 
ceived letters accepting membership from 
the following persons—John 8, Howard, 
Harrison Ellery, and Rev. Wm. P. Tilden, 
of Boston, and Isaac Osgood of Charlestown, 
as resident members ; and Martin B. Scott, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, as a corresponding 
member. 

The Librarian reported that since the 
last meeting the following donations had 
been received :—Bound books 6, pamph- 
lets 91, manuscripts 3. 

William B, Trask, the historiographer, 
read an interesting memoir of Hon, Noah 
Martin, of Dover, N. H., Ex-Governor of 
New Hampshire, and former Vice-Presi- 
dent of this Society for that State, who died 
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May 28, 1863, at the age of 62. Also of 
Hon, Luther Bradish, LL.D., of New York 
city, a corresponding member, Ex-Lieute- 
nant-Governor of New York and President 
of the New York Historical Society, who 
died at Newport, R. I, August 30, 1863, 
in the 80th year of his age. 

Rev. William Chauncey Fowler, LL.D., 
formerly Professor in Amherst College and 
now a resident of Durham, Conn., read a 
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very elaborate paper entitled “Hints on 
the Ecclesiastical History of Connecticut.” 
Dr. Fowler suggested the importance and 
spoke of the ample material for such a his- 
tory. Itshould be written. Would it not, 
he said, tend to cause us to accept the in- 
duction of the past for the dreams of the 
present, and to secure a proper estimate of 
our honored ancestry. 

Rev. Henry M. Dexter, of Boston, read 
a carefully prepared paper on the dates of 
the birth and death of Elder William 
Brewster. Of the former four different 
dates have been given, and of the latter 
two. He satisfactorily proved that his 
In relation 
to his birth he stated that Mr. Elsivier of 
Leyden, had lately informed him by letter 
that he had discovered in the archives of 
that city an affidavit of Elder Brewster, 
dated June 25, 1609, by which we learn 
that he was then “aged 42 years.” This 
makes him to have been born in the latter 
part of the year 1566, or early in 1567, 
which is two or three years later than the 
latest date previously given. This paper 
will be published in the January number of 
the Historical and Genealogical Register. 

Col. Samuel Sweet, of Boston, exhibited 
original Silhouette likenesses of various 
American celebrities of the past generation 
which had lately come into his possession. 

A committee to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year was chosen, consisting of the 
following persons :—William Reed Deane, 
George Mountfort, Frederic Kidder, Rev. 
E. F. Slafter, and John M, Bradbury. 

The Secretary of the Directors an- 
nounced to the meeting that the board had 
chosen at its meeting yesterday the follow- 
ing committee on publication:—John Ward 


death occurred in April, 1644, 





Dean, William Blake Trask, Rev. Elias! 
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Nason, William Henry Whitmore, and 
William Sumner Appleton. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Socrety.— Wor- 
cester, Oct—The American Antiquarian 
Society held their annual meeting at their 
hall in Worcester. Hon. Stephen Salis- 
bury, the President, was in the chair, who 
read the annual report of the council. This, 
an exceedingly interesting paper, dwelt 
upon the circumstance of the meeting being 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Society. The 
President stated that four of the original 
founders were living. These are Hon. Jo- 
siah Quincy, now 91, from whom he read 
an interesting letter, written with his own 
hand; ex-governor Levi Lincoln, of Wor- 
cester, 81; Dr. John Green, of Worcester, 
80, who graduated at Brown University in 
1804, in a class of twenty-two, as the young- 
est member, eleven of whom are still alive ; 
and Rev. Dr. Jenks, who was the corres- 
ponding member in 1813, and is now 86, 

The five Presidents of the Society have 
been Isaiah Thomas, Thomas L. Winthrop, 
Edward Everett, John Davis, and Stephen 
Salisbury. The President passed eulogies 
on the former Presidents and the founders 
of the Society. The Librarian, Samuel F. 
Haven, Esq., read his report, from which it 
appears that large additions have been 
made to the Library—which is in admirable 
order—the past year, and that it now num- 
bers 82,329 bound volumes, with 3000 
ready for the binder’s hands; and that the 
additions since the foundation have ave- 
raged about seven hundred annually. After 
listening to the report of the Treasurer, the 
Society proceeded to choose officers for the 
year ensuing, when Hon. Stephen Salisbury 
was unanimously re-elected President ; Rev. 
Dr. Jenks of Boston, and Hon. Levi Lin- 
coln of Worcester, Vice-Presidents ; Dr. 
Jared Sparks, Secretary of Foreign Corres- 
pondence ; Hon. Benjamin F. Thomas, Se- 
creta of Domestic Correspondence ; 
Hon. Edward Mellen, Recording Secretary ; 
Nathaniel Payne, Esq., Treasurer ; and for 
Councillors—Isaac Davis, George Liver- 
more, Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, Chas., Fol- 
som, Ira M. Barton, Pliny Merrick, John 
P. Bigelow, Samuel F’. Haven, Joseph Sar- 
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gent, Edward E. Hale; and for Committee 
o Publication, Samuel F. Haven, Edward 
. Hale, Charles Deane. 

Rev. Dr. Jenks next delivered a dis- 
course on the occasion of the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the foundation of the Society ; 
and was listened to with the deepest inte- 
rest as he delineated, with richness of learn- 
ing and simplicity of style, the half cen- 
tury’s progress in antiquarian and historical 
inquiry. It was regarded by the members 
as worthy of his reputation, and received 
the hearty thanks of the Society. The 
meeting now adjourned. 

The members then proceeded to the Bay 
State House, where, on the invitation of | 
the Worcester members of the Society, 
those from other places enjoyed a recherché 
dinner, served in elegant style by Major 
Howe. Hon. Stephen Salisbury presided, 
who, after a felicitous strain of remark, 
called up Ex-Gov. Washburn, Ex-Gov. 
Lincoln, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Hon. 
Ira M. Barton, Rev. E. E. Hale, Hon. B. F. 
Thomas, and Richard Frothingham, who 
made brief speeches. 

The whole occasion was one of great in- 
terest to the members. In addition to 
those named above as being present, there 
were Jared Sparks, the venerable Dr. 
Green, Hon. Isaac Davis, and Hon. Henry 
W.Cushman. The Society was never more 
prosperous than it is now. 





NEW YORK. 


New York Hisrortcat Socrery.—WVew | 
York, Oct. 6, 1863.—The New York His-| 
torical Society held a meeting in its rooms 
in Second avenue last night, and the pro- 
ceedings were in honor of the memory of 
the late president, Mr. Luther Bradish. 
Rev. Dr. Dewitt, first vice-president, occu- 
pied the chair, and after referring to his | 
early associations with Mr. Bradish, called | 
on Gulian C. Verplanck, who made an ad-| 
dress on the life and services of the de- 
ceased president. In concluding, he offered | 
a series of resolutions appropriate to the | 
occusion, and which embodied a suitable | 
tribute to the virtues of the subject of the | 
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remarks which he had made. Mr. Ver- 
planck was followed by Messrs. Chas. King, 
of Columbia College; Rev. Dr. Tyng, Chas, 
P. Kirkland, and E. C. Benedict. Mr. 
Geo. Folsom read a letter from Wm. 
Beach Lawrence, in which the successful 
efforts of Mr. Bradish in Turkey to perfect 
the treaty between the United States and 
that country were specially referred to. 
The resolutions were unanimously passed, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

Oct. 20.—A business meeting was held, 
Rev. Dr. Dewitt presiding. 

After the usual preliminary proceedings 


'the regular business deferred at the last 


meeting was transacted. The Hon. J. R. 
Brodhead read a very interesting account 
of a discovery made by him in his close 
and thorough investigation of the early 
history of the State in regard to Lord 
Cornbury, showing that besides his gross 
immorality and -want of decency, his cor- 
ruption and bigotry, he actually forged 
pretended instructions from his cousin the 
Queen. The paper of Mr. Brodhead is 
given in full in this number. 

Geo. H. Moore, Esq., the Librarian, also 
read a paper on the heads of the Treasury 
Department from the commencement of 
the Revolution to our day, showing very 
interesting facts. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Numismatic Soctery or PENNSYLVANIA. 


|—Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 1863—A stated 


meeting of this Society was held on Thurs- 


day evening at the house of Mr. Wm. §. 


Vaux; Joseph J. Mickley, President, in 
the chair. 

An announcement having been made of 
the death of Mr. Richard W. Davids, one 
of our early and most esteemed fellow-mem- 
bers, and late Vice-President, a feeling of 
sincere regret pervaded the Society; re- 
marks were made by several of the mem- 
bers present, enlogizing his character and 
acquirements, and lamenting the loss occa- 
sioned by his death. 

The following preamble and resolution 
were adopted. 
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“Whereas, This Society has learned 
with the deepest regret of the untimely 


death of our late fellow-member and officer, | 
Captain Richard W. Davids, who fell while | 


gallantly defending the soil of his native 
State, at the battle of Gettysburg, on the 
second day of July last. 

Resolved, That while yielding our hum- 
ble submission to the inscrutable decree of 
an all-wise Providence, we take occasion to 
declare our high appreciation of the honor- 
able and useful career, the elevated tone, 
warm feelings, and extended acquirements 
(particularly in numismatic science), which 
eharacterized in so marked a degree the 
life of the deceased, and to express our 
sense of the inestimable loss which this So- 
ciety, and all devoted to its objects, have 
thus incurred.” 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


HistrorrcaL Nores on THE UNITED 
States Treasury.—In the beginning the 
Treasury had many heads. It was a sort 
of Congressional hydra—one of those con- 
trivances of the “fierce Democracy” against 
the “ one-man power” of which they were 
all so jealous—hardly less in the control of 
the purse than thesword. A standing com- 
mittee of five was appointed by Congress 
in February, 1776, for superintending the 
Treasury. This body seems to have had 
the name from the first of the Board of 
Treasury. Its numbers were constantly 
changing. It is perhaps impossible to pre- 
pare a complete list of them—there were 
at least twenty members of Congress who 
acted in the board between 1776 and 1779. 
Mr. Gerry, afterwards Vice-President of 


the United States, was as conspicuous as) 
In Janu-| 


any other member of that body. 
ary, 1778, an order was made that any 
three of the members should form a board 


and be empowered to proceed to business. 
4 
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In July, 1779, an ordinance was passed 
establishing a Board of Treasury. It was 
to consist of three commissioners, not mem- 
bers of Congress, and two members of Con- 
gress, any three to form a board for the 
despatch of business. Mr. Ezekiel Foreman, 
Mr, Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., and Mr. John 
Gibson were appointed commissioners un- 
der this ordinance. This modification of 
the Congressional committee system does 
not appear to have been found much more 
successful than the original plan. At any 
rate, disorder and confusion were the gra- 
dual results of the management by com- 
mittees, ete., under the general supervision 
of Congress. 

The very great derangement in financial 
affairs finally induced Congress in 1781, to 
place the Treasury Department under the 
superintendence of one individual. They 
came to this determination early in that 
year, and in September the Board of Trea- 
sury, which had been continued for a time 
at the request of the new “ Superintendant 
of Finance,” ceased from their functions. 
Robert Morris was the financier of the re- 
volution. Of course, it is needless in this 
place to attempt any addition to the public 
knowledge of him and his services. I will, 
however, add here a curious fact, not gene- 
rally known, which may be new to many, 
and is certainly interesting in this con- 
nexion, 

When Congress concluded that it was 
necegsary to employ a financier, they were 
of course Jed to inquire for a proper cha- 
racter to fill that office. Unable, as they 
thought, to discover such a one in this 
country, in whose abilities they had, or 
might have, sufficient confidence, they 
wrote to the famous Dr. Price a letter to 
induce him to come to America and accept 
an appointment under them for the super- 
intendence of their finances. He acknow 
ledged with gratitude his sense of the 
honor they had conferred on him in their 
application, and expressed his earnest de- 
sire to render every service in his power to 
aid the cause of America; but his ad- 
\vanced age and infirmities of body com- 
|pelled him to decline. 

Congress a‘terwards came to the conclu- 
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sion that in Mr, Morris, America possessed 
& man equal to the situation, 

After the conclusion of the war, they 
again changed their system and placed the 
department of finance in commission, esta- 
blishing a new board of three commission- 
ers styled as before “The Board of Trea- 
sury.” This was in May, 1784. These 
commissioners were to be taken, one from 
the Eastern, one from the Middle, and one 
from the Southern district, Several ap- 
pointments having been made and declined, 
the board was finally constituted in the 
following year (1785) by the appointment 
and acceptance of Samuel Osgood, Walter 
Livingston, and Arthur Lee. These gen- 
tlemen were continued in office by a reso- 
lution of Congress in 1787, which fixed the 
end of their term on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1789. They retained their places until 
the 11th of September, 1789, when under 
the new order of things established by the 
Federal Constitution, the Treasury Depart- 
ment was organized by Congress, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton was appointed the first 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

It is not to be forgotten, however, that 
a Continental Treasurer was appointed as 
early as July, 1775. Indeed, there were 
two originally appointed, but one of them 
(George Clymer) resigned in August, 1776 
(on being elected to Congress from Penn- 
sylvania), and his office was discontinued. 

he first Continental Treasurer, however, 
Michael Hillegas, continued in office dyring 
the whole period of the war. Clymer was 
also one of the members of the Congres- 
sional Board of Treasury in 1777. 

G. H. M. 


Tae New York Bureau or Miurary 
Sratistics.—The New York State Legisla- 
ture of 1863 made provisions for putting in- 
to operation, an office for the collection and 
preservation of Historical Materials relating 
to the present war, which had been previous- 
ly planned by Governor Morgan, during 
his official term; this plan was cordially 
approved and favored by Governor Sey- 
mour upon his entrance upon the duties of 
the Exeeutive Office. 
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The labors of the new office may be 
briefly stated as follows : 

Ist. The collection of dates for the his- 
tory of each regiment and battery, or 
other organization that has gone from the 
State to the war, including a minute ac- 
count of its organization and services. 

2nd, Biographical Materials of officers 
and men with every collateral topic tend- 
ing to illustrate the subject, including por- 
traits, memorials, funeral sermons, bio- 
graphical articles in newspapers, &c. 

8rd. An account of the efforts made by 
towns, cities, and counties, and by associa- 
tions of every kind, towards raising men or 
means for the prosecution of the war, or 
for the relief of Hospitals. 

In the labor thus attempted, an ample 
beginning has already been made. Rooms 
adjacent to the State Library at Albany 
have been assigned and fitted up; a series 
of blanks prepared and widely scattered, 
and an extensive correspondence has been 
opened, which begins to yield a harvest of 
results, from which the future historian 
will derive abundant aid. Nearly two 
hundred files of newspapers have been 
commenced, and the more important of 
these extend back to the beginning of the 
war. The series, where broken, is being 
supplied as far as possible. 

Special effort is being made to collect 
pamphlets and documents relating to the 
war. Files of General Orders of most of 
the Departments have been collected, and 
are being received as they appear, The 
Bureau is the Custodian of the flags of 
New York Regiments that have been re- 
turned to the State authorities, and a por- 
tion of these, embracing such as have been 
formally presented to the Legislature, are 
being arranged for display in the Assem- 
bly Chamber. The remainder, and such as 
may be procured in the interval between 
this and the next session, will be present- 
ed in like manner, and then properly placed 
in the care of the Bureau as a part of its 
archives. An interesting collection of tro- 
phies and relics has been commenced, and 
will be increased as opportunities occur, 
and its series of photographs, maps, and 
\illustrations which is forming, will in time 
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acquire great historical value. Measures 
have been taken to secure good negative 
plates of many of the barracks used by 
New York regiments while organizing for 
the service, and from these photographic 
prints can in future be made as required. 
We have thus concisely stated the lead- 
ing subjects of research proposed by this 
new, and in some respects novel depart- 
ment of our State government, without ex- 
tending our notice of the results which are 


being obtained. To these the attention of 


those specially interested in historical re- 
searches is directed, in the hope that a 
knowledge of its merits will lead to a co- 
operation in an endeavor to extend its use- 
fulness, by placing within its reach such 
additions to its collections as may render 
it more valuable as a repository of his- 
tory. 

There may be in the hands of every 


reader of these pages some publication of 


local interest having reference to the war, 
which of itself may have little value, but 
which, placed in the collections of the Bu- 
reau of Military Statistics, and properly 
indexed, may help to supply some fact 
not otherwise stated or elsewhere known, 


and thus tend to complete the record of 


these great historical events. The mate- 
rials for a biography of every man who 
has joined the service should be collected. 
A journal of every march and of every 
incident of the war should be preserved. 
A file of every paper containing corres- 
pondence and narratives relating to the 
army should be procured and _ bound. 
Every flag of returned and disbanded regi- 
ments should be preserved, and if for 
particular reasons it cannot itself be placed 


in the State collection, at least a notice of 


where it is and something of its history 
should be made a subject of record. A 
statement of the efforts of localities in pro- 
viding for the national emergency though 
which we are passing should be made upon 
responsible authority, and included in the 
general total of results. 

The chief of the Bureau of Military Sta- 
tistics, is Col. Lockwood L. Doty, who as 
private Secretary of Governor Morgan 
through the first two, years of the war, aud 


subsequently for some months with Gov- 
ernor Seymour, has acquired a practical 
acquaintance with the subject which no 
other man has enjoyed. The several 
branches of labor have been placed in 
hands familiar with the duties required. 


Spot wHere WasuIncton DELIVERED 
mis Nrwsuren Appress.—As all are 
aware, some diversity of opinion has exist- 
ed as to the particular spot where Gen. 
Washington delivered his Address to his 
officers after the circulation among them 
(Head Quarters being then at Newburgh), 
of the celebrated “ Newsureu Letrer,” 
which was generally supposed to have been 
written by Gen. John Armstrong. It has 
been the general belief that it was deliver- 
ed in a small wooden building in Newburgh 
which stood at that time (now demolished) 
near the centre of the Western line of the 
old grave-yard (on Grand and Liberty 
streets), and known as the “Globe school 
house.” In June, 1849, tay father (Samuel 
W. Eager, deceased, who prepared the 
History of Orange County) had an inter- 
view with the late Robert Burnett, then 
living in New Windsor—who was a mem- 
ber of the Life Guard of Washington, and 
at the particular time was in command of 
Redoubt No. 3, at West Point, as a Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery, and who was present 
upon the occasion of the Address by spe- 
cial invitation of Washington. My father 
obtained from him a written statement as 
to the fact of locality, a copy of which I 
subjoin, and the original of which is in my 
possession, and which I have recently found 
among his papers. 

Joun M. Eacer. 

I, Robert Burnett, of the town of New 
Windsor, in the county of Orange, do here- 
by certify, that, after the writing of the 
celebrated Letter at Newburgh by John 
Armstrong then an officer in the Conti- 
nental Army, then stationed at Newburgh, 
New Windsor and at Washington Square, 
under the command of General Washing- 
ton, and on a day appointed for a meeting 
of the officers by a notice distributed for 
|that purpose, General Washington invited 
| the officers to attend a meeting to be held 
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on a subsequent day, and on which day I 
was present, saw him arrive, dismount from 
his horse and take his seat. Zhe meeting 
was held at the building put up by the 
Army, called “Tue Tempe.” Before the 
General read his Address, the Armstrong 
Letter was read by his order, and eonsti- 
tuted the theme of his address. 


“The Temple” stood on the ridge of | 


land just South of Snake Hill which divid- 
ed the two portions of the army—one on 
the East side, and one on the West of the 
ridge at the Square. 

], at the time, was a Lieutenant of Artil- 
lery and stationed at West Point at Re- 
doubt No. 3, and by the invitation of Gen- 
eral Washington attended the meeting and 
heard his address, which so eminently 
counteracted the effect intended to be ac- 
complished by Armstrong’s appeal to the 
Army and its officers. 

I further certify, that Iam now in my 
eighty-eighth year. 

Dated, Newburgh, June 5th, 1849. 
Rosert Burnett. 

This paper was written by me under the 
dictation of Mr. Burnett on the day it 
bears date, and signed by him. 

Samurt W. Eacer. 

N.B. It may be a matter of interest to 
note the fact that the building called “the 


temple” was erected by those members of| 


the Army who were Free-Masons. It was 
used by them as their lodge room. Ina 
subsequent communication I will furnish 
you with some details of its erection, size, 


shape, &c. J. W. E. 


Mannem, Pa.—About 1760 an eccen- 
tric German nobleman, Baron William 
Henry Steigel, purchased a tract. of two 
hundred acres of land, and founded a town 
which he called Manheim, after his native 
city on the Rhine. The first house was 
what he intended to be a “ castle” for him- 
self. Its exterior presented nothing very 
remarkable, but the interior was arranged 
after a fashion peculiarly its own in some 
respects, and in others in imitation of old 
baronial residences of Germany. The walls 
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huating with, falcons; curiously figured 
| tiles of porcelain ornamented the _fire- 
places; in the second story was a large 
| saloon having a pulpit at one end, where 
| Steigel himself was accustomed to preach ; 
| and still other fixtures gave evidences of 
the odd notions of the proprietor. He had 
/an interest in the Elizabeth Iron Works, 
and whenever he returned thence to his 
seat in Manheim, he was received—so says 
tradition—with a salute of cannons and in- 
strumental music. In order to attract set- 
tlers to the incipient town, he erected 
Glass Works, where the: manufacture of 
glass was successfully carried on for a num- 
ber of years, and gave employment to many 
persons. These laborers constituted his 
congregation when he preached in his sa- 
loon. 

The Glass Works have disappeared, but 
Steigel’s house is still standing, and the 
walls of one of the apartments are still 
covered with the tapestry. A number of 
the porcelain tiles are also to be seen. This 
structure, in spite of its modern improve- 
ments, is well worthy of a visit. We sup- 
| pose there is hardly, in the whole United 
States, another room like its tapestried par- 
lor. Immediately opposite to the house is 
a large open square surrounded on all sides 
by buildings. It is an unmistakable evi- 
dence of the early German origin of the 
borough. Just such squares, although they 
are paved and have a huge “ Brunnen” 
(well) in the centre, are invariably found in 
the small towns of Germany. 





Picmy or Lituputian Graves.—More 
than thirty years ago public attention 
was called by Flint to the existence of 
»igmy cemeteries on the Maramec river, 
Missouri. He says, “ The affairs were of 
stone; the bones in some instances nearly 
entire; the length of the bodies was de- 
termined by that of the coffins which they 
filled ; and that the bodies in general could 
not have been more than three feet and a 
half to four feet in length.” 

Soon after the discovery of these report- 
ed “ Lilliputian graves” in Missouri, similar 





of the principal rooms were covered with 
painted tapestry, representing a party 





remains were found in White county, 
Tennessee. 
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The late Dr. Saml. Geo. Morton, of Phi-| 


ladelphia, discussed these alleged discove- 
ries in a short paper before the Academy 
of Science, Philadelphia. Dr. M. had no 
anatomical remains from the Maremec, 
and of course could not enlighten the pub- 
lic on the subject of the discoveries thus 
made. He decided that the Tennessee re- 
mains were those of children, and, in- 
ferentially, that all “the so-called pigmies 
of the western country were mostly child- 
ren.” Dr. Morton’s condemnatory opi- 
nions are too sweeping. Twenty years 
have elapsed since he wrote, and we hear 
nothing further of these reported discove- 
ries. That the graves are there is true, 
but the character of their contents must 
now be determined. This I may promise 
you will speedily be done. The cysts open- 
ed a short time since, and referred to 
by the press of St. Louis, measure “ six 
feet in length, and two and a half feet deep, 
built of flat stone.” 

The cubical tombs, or “ lilliputian graves,” 
as Flint calls them, will, I think, reveal in- 
teresting results on careful examination. If 
not these of pigmies—and I do not believe 
they are—or of children, then the bodies 
had been interred in a sitting position, the 
limbs flexed upon the trunk, as was widely 
practised throughout North and South 
America; or the cysts had served as mere 
depositories for orthological remains. This 
practice also widely obtained among our 
native tribes, as it was observed by the na- 
tives of antiquity. We have a case in 
point. Marquette’s body was disinterred 
from its lonely resting-place on the lake 
shore by the Kiskakon Indians, among 
whom he had faithfully labored. “ Dis- 
secting it according to custom, they washed 
the bones and dried them in the sun, then 
putting them neatly in a box of birch bark 
they set out to bear them to the house of 
St. Ignatius, at Missilimakinac.”—Dadlon’s 
Narrative of Marquette’s Expedition. 





Aut Ur.—The following on this phrase 
(see H. M. Vol. v., p. 20) is worth pre- 
serving : 
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Do you remember when a mighty crowd 
Thronged therough our streets with patriotic yells, 
* Att UP!” the cry from stentor lungs and loud, 
And clangor wakened from a thousand bells? 
I daily see along the path I go, 
A wretched portrait of a wretched man 
Turned upside dowa, in pitiable show, 
And labelled “Traitor” for the town to scan, 
Sviled and dishonored, given up to shame, 
Where once held sacred as a thing of pride, 
And in the glory of a well-earned fame 
Was with the nation’s wealth identified. 
Alas! such preluding to what befel: 
* Ali up” jor Bell is now all up with Bell. 


Tue Burrato (vol. vi. p. 380; vii. 
p. 37, 103, 227, 262, 292).—Travellers 
reported “great beasts as big as two of 
our oxen” north of the river May, Geor- 
gia. (Calendar of Colonial Papers, p. 2.) 
The river May is now the Alatamaha, I be- 
lieve. The above report is corroborated 
by the fact that we find a “ Buffalo creek” 
one of the tributaries of the Saltilla, in that 
State. 


Lawson, in his chapter on the Natural 
| History of Carolina, 1709, p. 115, describes 
the Buffalo as a wild beast of America, 
which has a bunch on his back, as the cat- 
tle of the St. Lawrence are said to have. 
He seldom appears amongst the English 
inhabitants, his chief haunt being in the 


land of Missiasippi. Yet I have known 
some killed on the hilly part of Cape Fair 
river, passing the Ledges of vast mountains 
from the Missiasippi before they can come 
near us. 

Filson mentions the Buffalo as an in- 
habitant of Kentucky in 1784, and the ani- 
mal is represented as common between 
latitudes 42 and 37.—Finlay’s Western 
Territory, 278, 320. E. B. OC. 


Oxp Bistes anp Mars.—The following 
articles are mentioned in an invoice of 
goods sent from Holland to New Nether- 
land, January, 1664: 
12 English Bibles, value florins 30 00 
1 pamphlet containing 3 placards 

relating to the Excise, ster, 
1 Colored Map of New Netherland. 
2 Common (plain) Maps of ditto. 


14 
12 
8 


E. B. o’c. 
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Inpian Name oF THE Upprr Deta- 
waRE.—In Land Papers XL. 144, 146, 
Gerardus Van Inwegen, born in 1700, who 
always lived at Peenpack (Port Jervis, 
Orange Co.,) testifies in 1785 that the Dela- 
ware river above that place and its west 
branch, in Delaware co., N. Y., was called 
Lama Sepos, which William Cuddeback 
of the same place says is the name given it 
by the Delaware Indians, and means “ Fish 
Kill”—(Namaas meaning Fish, and Sepos, 
river), “because they caught the Shad 
there and dried them at the cook-house,” 
says Johannes Westbrook. E. B, 0’. 


Vermition Sza.—This name applied on 
some old maps to the Gulf of California, is 
a mistranslation of the Spanish Mar Berme- 
jo—Red Sea, an appellation given by the 
Spaniards to the Gulf from its resemblance 
in shape to the celebrated gulf between 
Arabia and Egypt. 


Tue CeLesraTep Latin Line ON Frank- 
' u1n.—In the last number of the Atlantic 
Monthly Mr. Sumner settles the authorship 
of the celebrated Latin verse written under 
the picture of Franklin, pronounced b 
Lord Brougham as probably the most feli- 
citous adaptation of classical language that 
had ever been made: 


“ Eripuit ccelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


Lord Brougham errs in ascribing this line 
to Claudian—his error probably arising 
from a dim reminiscence of the following 
verse in the Gigantomachia of that poet : 
Rapiat fulmen sceptrumque Typheus. 
Senator Sumner shows, in a most scholarly 
review of the literary, social, and political 
history contemporary with the publication 
of the motto as first applied to Franklin 
while he was in France, that the verse was 
written by M. Turgot after his retirement 
from the French Ministry, and finds its 
model in a verse of the Anti-Lucretius of 
Cardinal Melchior de Polignac: 
“ Eripuit fulmenque Jovi, Phoeboque sagittas.” 


A Proruecy iv Jest.—The following 
extract from a burlesque article in the New 
Monthly Magazine for 1821, (Vol. IT.,) en- 
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titled “Specimen of a Prospective News- 
paper, A, D. 4796,” is curious: 

“The army of the Northern States (of 
America) will take the field against that of 
the Southern provinces early next spring. 
The principal Northern force will consist 
of 1,490,000 picked troops. General Con- 
greve’s new mechanical cannon was tried 
last week at the siege of Georgia. It dis- 
charged in one hour 1120 balls, each weigh- 
ing 500 weight. The distance of the ob- 
jects fired at was eleven miles, and so per- 
fect was the engine, that the whole of these 
balls were lodged in the space of twenty 
feet square.” 

A subsequent article in this specimen, 
states that “ by means of a new invention, 
Dr. Clark crossed the Atlantic in seven 
days.” How little did the writer antici- 
pate that in forty years these, to him wild 
fancies, would be almost realized. 


CuicamauGa.—A newspaper correspond- 
ent asserted that “in the Jndian language” 
Chicamauga meant River of Death, and the 
statement has been very extensively copied. 
Such rash declarations have caused very 
many inveterate errors. The word will 
bear that meaning in no language known : 
and to give the meaning we must first as- 
certain to what language it belongs, and 
then endeavor to interpret it. 


QUERIES. 


Unpercrounp Ratroap—Orp Pur. 
Funcr.—Sam.—At what time and with 
whom did the expression Underground 
Railroad originate? What was the date 
of the letter in which Ex-President Bu- 
chanan styled himself an Old Public 
Functionary, and to whom was it address- 
ad? 

Was there any meaning in the question, 
“Have you seen Sam?” so common in 
the days of Know-Nothing ascendency. 
Can any reader of the Magazine refer me 
to a number of the Mew York Tribune 
published a year or two ago, in which an 
account was given of the origin and name- 
ing of Zammany Hall? ROTATOR. 
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Hrawatua.—Was there ever such a per-|tion of the last name to what are called 
sonage in Iroquois legends? I have heard |‘ Mock Auctions,” I am curious to know 
it stated that the story and name of Hia-|how it came to be identified with this 
watha were invented by the author of the| modern system of swindling. Q 
History of Onondaga county, and copied 


into authoritative works as genuine. Brawts.—Dr. Mathew Taylor, a physi 
Ie ° , y 


cian of New York, died in 1688. Here are 
a few items from the inventory of his per- 
sonal property, which will show the relative 
value of things in that day: 
1 Common prayer book and 3 

old Bibles. - £012 0 
1 Parrot . i 2 00 00 
1 Mulatto girl 21 months old, 5 00 00 
1 pr. of Brawls. 0 4 6 

What are “ Brawls ?” E. B. 0’C. 


Tuomas VERNON, Joun Bowater, &¢.— 
On page 218, vol. i, Proud’s Hist. of Penn- 
sylvania, mention is made of Thomas Ver- 
non, the person who was described in a late 
No. of your Magazine, as the purchaser of 
part of site of the present city of Phila- 
delphia. ; 

“Among the most eminent persons of 
this S -iety who settled in and near this 
place in these early times, were Thomas 
Vernon, John Bowater, John Minshall, ; 
Bart. Coppock, John Edge, and David Tue Hosack Mepat.—lI should be oblig- 
Jones at Goshen. John Gibbons, Thos. ed to any reader of the Magazine for a 
Stanfield, John Cadwalader, James Thomas, |history of the “Dr. Hosack medal,” of 
Will Woodmanson, at Harold, John Sim-| which I posses a copy, and observe it to be 
cocke, at Ridley, Nicholas Newlin, &c.”| among the U. S. Mint list, though not as a 
Can any of your readers give any account | National medal, w. 


. > 


of the persons therein named, and wherein 
consisted their “ eminence ?” 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Bunp.iine.—Somewhere about the close 
of the last century, or the beginning of the 
present one, a comic poem on this subject 
was published in one of the Almanacs 
printed in the New England States. It 
was a very sarcastic production, and is sup- 
posed, in connection with other causes, to 
have had a very decided influence in break- 
ing up that time-honored custom. The 
time of its publication must have been 
somewhere from 1780—1805. Can any 
one refer me to the Almanac in question, 
its name, date, and the whereabouts of a 
copy, which I can consult ? H. R. 8. 


Funx.—This name was originally Dutch, 
I believe. Capt. Martin Vonck was at- 
tached to Everken and Beneke’s fleet at 
New Orange in 1674. In 1702, Bartolo- 
meus Vonek was an applicant in New York 


for Naturalization, and I find the name of 


Peter Funk inserted in a Naturalization 
ill which passed the Assembly in 1712. 
This reminding me of the modern applica- 


New York, October 17, 1863. 


Butter Porrry ?—In the Speech of 
General Butler, in answer to the address 
presented to him last Summer at the Aca- 
demy of Music, occur the following : 

“The mower mowes on tho’ the adder may writhe, 
And the Copperhead turn on the blade of the Scythe,” 

In the report inthe WV. Y. Herald, the 
lines were printed as prose. Were they 
original on that occasion? If not, where 
did they appear originally ? 2 


EsenezER Busuneci.—Can any of the 
jreaders of the Historical Magazine give 
jany account of Hbenezer Bushnell, a priut- 
\er of Norwich, Connecticut, who printed 
|in the year 1791, an edition in 2 vols. of 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield? co. 1.3. 


| ApEn Famiy.—Can any reader of the 
| Historical Magazine tell me where was 
the seat of the Alden Family, previous to 
the year 1620, and also, if there are those 
of the name now resident in England ? 
CAROLINE ALDEN, 





Roxbury, Mass. 
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Anonymovus.—W ho were the authors of 
these tracts ? 

1. Discourse coneerning the currencies 
of the British Plantations in America, 
especially with regard to their paper cur- 
rency. Boston, 1740, Refirmed in Lon 
don, 1751, and perhaps im 1750. 

2. Liberty, a poem, lately found in a 
bundle of papers said to be written by a} 


Hermit in New Jersey, * * 
Philadelphia, 1769, 4°. 


3. Money the sinews of trade. The state 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, con- 
sidered with a to its trade for want 
of a medium of Exchange, &c., &c. By a 
lover of his country. 

Bosten, N. E. 1781, 12. 


REPLIES. 


Poromac (vol. viii., p. 247).—In Stra- 
chey’s “ Historie of Travaill into Virginia” 
(p. 38, 98), this name is written “ Pata- 
womeck.” This orthography lets us into 
its meaning. In the “ Dictionnaire” append- 
ed to the work, “ Potawaugh” is translated, 
a 8 (p. 192). The last syllable eck, 
with the euphonic mm prefixed, is a frequent 
termination of locality ; without the £ it is 
the same. Thns the meaning of “ Pat-a- 
wom-eck,” or “ Pot-a-waugh-meck,” short- 
ened into “ Po-to-mac” by English usage, 
is “ Porpoise River.” The porpoise is enu- 
merated among “the no mean commoditie 
of fish” in that region (p. 127.) 

Brunswick, Me. 





Cc. B, 


GorHaM AND THE GoTHAMITEs (vol. v., 
\ oe satirical poem was written 
S. H. Helbert Judah, Esq., a lawyer of 


5 


Tew York, and involved him in a prosecu- 


tion for libel, on General Mapes, Dr. 
Francis, J. 8. Gardner, Esq., and Professor 
Moore, for which he was fined $500, and a 
report of which will be found in Wheeler’s 
Criminal Cases (vol. ii., p. 26.) 


Tux Hoitanp Crs (vol. vii., p. 262).— 
This club is a private association in New 
York, which has not, however, yet issued 
any work, 
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Woon’s N. E. Prospxcr (vol. 257; vii., 


| 255, 290).—To the testimony as to the edi- 


torship of the edition of 1764 of Wood’s 

New England Prospect, I would add that 

I have a copy with the familiar autograph 

of Dr. E.“ A Eliot from the editor, Re 

Rogers, Esquire.” . 
Boston, September, 1863. 


L 


Hotes on Books. 


The Barbarity of the Rebels as Shown in 
their Cruelty to Federal Wounded and 
Prisoners; in their Outrages upon 
Union Men ; in the Murder of Negroes, 
and in their unmanly conduct during 
the Rebellion. By Colonel Percy How- 
ard, late of the Royal Horse busete. 
Providence, R. I. 1863. 8vo. 40 pp. 


Ir is pleasant to find an English officer 
doing something to relieve his country and 
countrymen of the deep disgrace which 
their complicity in the brutality of the re- 
bellion has brought upon them. Colonel 
Howard not only protests against them in 
the name of humanity, but even endeavors 
to awaken the English mind to the real 
facts. 


Collections of the New Hampshire Histo- 
rical Society, Vol. VII. containing, 
1. Records of the New Hampshire Com- 
mittee of Safety. 2. History of the 
Town of Chester. 3. The Valley of the 
Merrimack. 4. Change in the Merri- 
mack River. Edited by Nathaniel Bou- 
ton, Corresponding Seeretary of the N. 
H. Hist. Society. Concord: C. N.Lyon. 
1863. S8vo. 442 pp. 

Tus volume gives on its title-page a suc- 

cinct contents well worthy of imitation, 

and the editor deserves credit in limine 
for the plan. The records are well worthy 
of preservation. Mr. Bell’s Facts relative 

to the early history of Chester from 1720 

to 1784, are unpretending and very inte- 

resting. Mr. Walker’s address on the Val- 
ley of the Merrimack, and the other arti- 
cles, are also valuable. 
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Western Missions and Missionaries, a Se- 
ries of Letters by Rev. P. J. De Smet, 


8S. J. New York: James B. Kirker, 
1863. 12mo. 532 pp. 


Tuis is an interesting series of letters of a 
well known Catholic Missionary, relative 
chiefly to the missions in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, of which he may be considered the 
founder. <A part of the work is, however, 
devoted to biographical sketches of some 
of his early companions, who have died 





amid their labors. It is a book containing 
much material for the ecclesiastical history 
of the West as well as entertaining reading. 


Annals of the Army of the Cumberland, 
comprising Biographies, Descriptions of 
Departments, Accounts of Expeditions, 
Skirmishes, and Battles, also its Police 
Record of Spies, Smugglers, and promi- 
nent Rebel Emissaries. Together with 
Anecdotes, Incidents, Poetry, Reminis- 
ceuces, etc., and Official Reports of the 
Battle of Stone River. By an Officer. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1863. 8vo. 671 pp. 


Tuts elegant volume, enriched with 73 ele- 
gant portraits on steel of Rosecrans and his 
generals with their staffs, appears just as 
the Government, in its inexplicable way, has 
brought the campaigns of the able leader 
to an end. The work before us is, with 
the exception of Chicamauga, the history 
of the whole campaign of Rosecrans with 
the Army of the Cumberland, and will be 
read with interest by those who desire to 
know more of that able general. To all 
it will be acceptable as the most instructive, 
cheering, and elegant book on the war. 

The biographies of officers are complete, 
and their portraits are given from photo- 
graphs taken in the field, and are accurate 
and lifelike. 

The sketches of the several Army De- 
partments will show to the uninitiated 
their practical operations. 

The work accomplished by our army— 
its prominent battles, skirmishes, and ex- 
peditions—is given in full. 

The spy and smuggling chapters are true 
in fact, and are not overdrawn, and illus- 
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trate some of the most remarkable and in- 
teresting phases of the Southern Rebellion. 

The anecdotes and incidents are au- 
thentic, and, with three or four exceptions, 
are now first published. 

The Appendix contains the official re- 
ports of General Rosecrans and General 
Bragg, of the Battle of Stone River. 

As the profits of the work are to be de- 
voted to the erection of a monument on the 
battle field of Stone River we commend 
the volume to our readers. 


France, Mexico, and the Confederate 
States, by M. Chevalier; translated by 
Wm. Henry Hurlbut. New York: C. 
B. Richardson, 1863. 8vo. 16 pp. 

French Intervention in America; or, a 
Review of La France, La Mexique, et 
les Etats Confederés. By Vine Wright 
Kingsley. New York: C. B. Richard- 
son, 1863. 8vo. 22 pp. 

TuE false, flippant pamphlet of Chevalier, 

or Napoleon, was evidently read in France, 

and deserves consideration here by all as 
an avowal of the intentions of Napoleon in 
regard to Mexico and the rebels. He is 
bent on making Mexico a French colony in 
fact, if not inname. To do this the United 

States must be broken in power, and there- 

fore the rebellion is to be encouraged until 

it is strong enough to defy the North, and” 
then weakened till it is unable to interfere 
in Mexico. Mr. Kingsley has ably refuted 

Chevalier. 


Memoirs of Tarleton Brown, a Captain in 
the Revolutionary Army, written by 
himself; with a Preface and Notes b 
Charles J. Bushnell. New York: Pn- 
vately printed, 1862. 8vo. 65 pp. 

As the editor justly remarks, “the South 

has had few chroniclers,” and hence the 

material for its revolutionary history is 
quite limited, and he has done a service in 
giving Capt. Brown’s narrative in the ele- 
gant dress with which he is pleased to in- 
vest his privately printed volumes. Brown’s 
services as a scout and in action under 

Marion, of whom a portrait by Anderson is 

given, were important; and he took the trail 

of a Tory with all the zeal of an amateur, © 
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Journal of Solomon Nash, a Soldier of 
the Revolution, 1776, 1777. Now first 
printed from the original te 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
Charles J. Bushnell. New York: Pri- 
vately printed, 1861. 8vo. 65 pp. 


Tue journals of private soldiers of the Re- 
volution, of which, considering all things, 
many exist, are a matter of curiosity, not 
only, but often of real value. They are 
characteristic of the country. These sol- 
diers were not ignorant, doltish men, nor 
on the other hand refined scholars, but they 
had generally a common-school education, 
and if they erred in orthography and vio- 
lated rules of grammar, eschewed rhetoric, 
and gave information in a very blunt plain 
way, they have contributed not a little to 
the material for the history of the war. 
Nash’s Journal is particularly interesting 
to New Yorkers, especially with Mr. Bush- 
nell’s elaborate notes and illustrations. His 
efforts to trace the personal history of Nash 
were fruitless, and we regret that he has 
not given to the public the story of his ex- 
ertions, which deserved if they did not win 
success. 


The Marching and Fighting of the Tenth 
Maine Regiment, also Departed Heroes 


and the Soldier's Dream. By Benjamin 
Russell, Jr., of Co. G. Boston; Mor- 
rell, 1863. 


A DIVERTING metrical account of the ser- 


vices of the Tenth Maine, which shows that | 


the mantle of Surgeon Waldo, whose verses 


on Valley Forge we lately gave, has de-| 


scended to the brave soldiers of our day. 


Constitutions et Reglements de ’ Université 
Laval. Publié par ordre du Conseil 
Universitaire. Guskon: Coté, 1863. 
8vo. 90 pp. 


Tue University Laval is one of the best 
ordered efforts to elevate the standard of 
collegiate education in America, and 
though it has not yet had the full measure 
of success which it deserves and will yet 
attain, affords matter for the consideration 
of all engaged in the cause of education. 


A Narrative of the Life and Adventures 
of Levi Hanford, a Soldier of the Re- 
volution. By Charles J. Bushnell. New 
York: Privately printed, 1863. 8vo. 
80 pp. 


Mr. Busune tt, in his laudable antiquarian 
zeal, has here preserved the memory of a 
Revolutionary soldier, who claims our re- 
spect as one of the prisoners confined in the 
old Sugar House. Mr. Bushnell has worked 
up the reminiscences of Mr, Hanford into a 
graceful, interesting, and often eloquent 
narrative, instinct with true patriotic feel- 
ng. 

The volume has portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hanford, engraved by the first of 
American wood engravers, the venerable 
Anderson, and notes illustrating the narra- 
tive. 


Retrospectibe, 
LITERARY AND ANTIQUARIAN, 


Sir Francis Drake.—Nothing perhaps 
has astonished the readers of English his- 
tory more than the meagre account therein 
contained, of one of England’s most re- 
markable sons. It is known to many on 
this side of the Atlantic, that an American 
has for many years been gathering every- 
thing relating to that remarkable man. 
He had long looked upon his neglect by 
Englishmen with no little surprise, and de- 
termined to remedy it as far as was in his 
power. He accordingly spent more than a 
year in searching the British archives for 
original materials which might aid him in 
his design. When Mr, Barrow’s work was 
announced he hoped to see justice done to 
the career of Drake. And while this author 
did not lack a disposition to do ample 
justice to his subject, yet he failed to 
enlighten the historical student in many 
|important particulars, although he brought 
|to light many new facts and some unpub- 
lished ietters of Drake. Up to the time 
|Mr. Barrow published, nothing of impor- 
tance lad been issued since Dr. John 
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Campbell gave his elaborate biography in 
the Biographia Britannica, It is therefore 
gratifying to learn, as we do by a late 
number of the English Votes and Queries, 
that an English gentleman is now engaged 
upon a new memoir of Drake; and from 
the brief jottings from him in that work we 
are led to expect that we are in due time to 
have something more thorough than any- 
thing that has hitherto appeared. 

That Sir Francis Drake was twice mar- 
ried, that the date of his first marriage, and 
that of the death of his first wife, have long 
been known, are facts not new here. Re- 
specting reconciling the old Somersetshire 
legends with the true history of Drake, it 
would be about as absurd as to undertake 
to reconcile those of the lake at Blarney 
eastle with the true history of Ireland. 
Those legends about Drake’s “ shooting the 
gulf” in his voyage round the world, and 
that of his appearing to his wife as a beg- 
gar, might be related in a book of Fairy 
Tales, but should hardly be introduced in 
authentic biography. 


Drake, the exact date has not been ascer-| 


tained, That it was as early as 1541, has 


been pretty well established by an article| 


in the WV. A. Review for February, 1844. 
That it happened before parish registers 
came into use is quite likely. 
his marriage with the Sydenham lady does 
not appear among our memoranda of Drake. 
It might be well for a writer in Notes and 
Queries to ascertain the date of this latter 
marriage before indulging in a reference to 
a disreputable story, as a possible parallel. 
Respecting the parentage of the Admi- 
ral, it is hoped that his present biographer 
will be able to throw some new light upon 
it. That what Camden has told us, from 
Drake’s own mouth, is substantially true 
there cannot be any doubt; that his father 
was driven by persecution to inhabit in an 
old ship, we have his own word—which is 
rather poetically, to say the least, repre- 
sented by Mr, Motley in his history of the 
Netherlands. It is well established that 
his father’s name was Robert, and that Ro- 
bert was the third son of John Drake of 
Otterton, and that the Otterton family was 
a branch of the Ashe family. A copy of 


As to the birth of| 


The time of| paper for your next Magazine. 


the will of Sir Francis now before us es- 
tablishes his connection with the Exmouth 
and Ashe families, to say nothing of his first 
| patent of Arms to be seen in the Heralds’ 
College. The fact may yet be established 
that the Robert Drake, burnt at Smithfield 
in the reign of Mary, was the father of the 
|Admiral. It is shown by Newcourt that 
he was deprived of the Rectory of Thun- 
dersley in Essex, 7 June, 1554, and by Fox, 
that he was burnt after lying near two 
years in prison in London. 

As before intimated, we have much 
about Sir Francis Drake in all parts of his 
career; especially after his first passage 
with Capt. John Hawkins, from whose 
brother, William Hawkins, we know that 
| Drake was related to them. But what the 
actual relationship was we have not been 
able tolearn, Perhaps Drake’s mother may 
have been a sister of Capt. Hawkins, We 
have seen in the little church at Saltash, 
inscriptions to many of the name of Haw- 
kins; and at Saltash it is said Drake was 
It will be remembered that 
Plymouth is but a few miles from Saltash, 
| Perhaps, Mr. Editor, this is all I need 


| married. 





itrouble you with respecting reminiscences 
of Sir Francis Drake. Should you desire 
‘their continuance I will give you another 
cT. 


Miscellang. 


Mr. Munsett announces a History of 
Duryée’s Brigade; an octavo volume of 
200 pages, printed in the most elegant 
style, on new type, and fine tinted paper 
of the best quality. It will contain a steel 
Portrait of Gen, Duryée, and will embrace 
a carefully prepared account of the organi- 
zation and services of the Brigade com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Abram Dur- 
yée, in the Army of Virginia and the Army 
of the Potomac, in 1862, from its formation 





‘till the redrganization at Bealton Station, 


Va., in November. 
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It will embrace Biographical Notices, | much of which will appear for the first time 
Official Orders, and other documents of |in this work. 
permanent historical interest. 

The work will be issued whenever one} Mr. Wu. A. Wueerer, of Dorchester, 
hundred copies are subscribed for, at $4 00|has in an advanced state of preparation, 
per copy. and will soon publish, a novel work, on 
which he has been for some years engaged ; 

A Soctery for the publication of manu-!viz., “An Explanatory and Pronouncing 
scripts and rare books relative to American | Dictionary of the names of noted fictitious 
History, formed in Boston in 1858, under| persons and places, including celebrated 
the name of the Prince Society for Mutual| Pseudonyms, surnames bestowed upon 
Publication, has decided to issue a reprint} eminent men, and such analogous popular 
of Hutchinson’s “Collection of Original | appellations as are often alluded to in litera- 
Papers relative to the History of the Co-| ture and conversation.” 
lony of Massachusetts Bay,” 1768, with an 
Index and Notes. Very few copies of any}; Tur Parers or Hon. Samvuet W. Ea- 
book will be printed in excess of the num-|GzR.—The many valuable Revolutionary 
ber of members, and they will be sold for|papers and incidents of the Revelution, 
the benefit of the printing fund. collected and written by the late Hon. 
SamuEL W Eacer or Newsurcu, NEw 

Ancient Winpsor.—A Supplement to| York, have fallen into the possession of 
“Tae History aNp GENEALOGIES OF |his son, John M. Eager, of this city. The 
Ancient Winpsor, Conn.,” containing | possessor has, at our request, promised us 
many important corrections and additions|a regular monthly contribution from them. 
which have accrued since its publication in| The late Mr. Eager (who was the author 
1859, has been published by Dr. Stiles. jof the History of Orange County) was one 

of the best Revolutionary and local histo- 

Henry B. Dawson has nearly ready an|rians of the State. 
edition of the Federalist, on which he has 
been long engaged. | New Nervertann’ Recister.—Dr. 

The text of this edition is that which the | O’Callahan has nearly ready for the press, 
Authors printed to influence the action of}a Register containing the names of all 
the people in the ratification of the Consti-| those persons who held office in New Ne- 
tution by the State of New York. The/therland, under the Dutch West India 
Introduction embraces a review of the po-|Company or its governors. It will em- 
litical condition of New York in 1787; the| brace the periods between 1638 and 1674, 
causes which led to the preparation of this| and the territory from the Delaware to the 
work ; the persons who wrote it; and the| Connecticut Rivers. In order to preserve 
effect of its publication, together with a|the character of the work, it will be ac- 
bibliographical description of the several) companied by a Dutch title-page, and have 
editions, as far as they have been found.|other antique features in harmony with 
The notes will contain the various unau-|the men and their times. Maunsell will 
thorized changes which have been intro-| print it. 
duced from time to time, in different edi- 
tions of the work, together with MS. notes 
which have been found in the copies form- 
erly owned by General Seale, Mr. maar eh 
Madison, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Fisher Ames, | To Mr. Brodhead’s Paper; Hist. Mag. for Nov. 1863. 
and Chancellor Kent, and other Historical, | Paze 829, 1st col. line 24 from top, for “ 139” read 859, 
Political, and Legal ‘information collected | yyy 31 So lime from tp, for “Tread 6 
from the writings of General Hamilton, | “ 831 1st col. line? from top, for “Truman” read Freeman. 


* 2 . ° * “ line 7 from botiem, for “certainly” read 
Chief-J ustice Jay, Mr. Madison, and others, _- " . 








